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AN UNWILLING WITNESS. 



CHAPTER I. 



SIR Rodney's will. 



In a large, dimly lighted room, with her chair 
drawn close to the fire, and some delicate needle- 
work in her hand, though she was not working, 
sat a fair, delicate-looking young woman in deep 
mourning. It was widow's mourning, for she 
wore a cap with long white lappets and the pecu- 
liar border which only a widow wears, but her 
face was so extremely youthful that it was hard 
to believe that she was really a widow. The 
room, handsomely furnished with every appliance 
for comfort that the ingenuity of man has in- 
vented, was a bedroom, and as the fair young 
widow sat and mused, a pair of keen dark eyes 
was watching her from the half-curtained bed. 
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Presently a few tears ran down the pale cheeks, 
and the occupant of the bed grunted in a manner 
so odd and unexpected that the lady started, put 
her handkerchief hastily to her eyes, and turned 
softly in her chair to look at her patient. 

''I am awake, child. Come here, I want to 
speak to you." 

She got up, laid down her work and went over 
to the side of the bed. 

" Go and pull up the blinds, I want to see you 
as well as talk to you." 

A faint look of surprise crossed her face, but 
she went silently to the window and drew up 
the Venetian blinds, admitting the brilliant rays 
of the setting sun. It was October, and the sun 
was bright, though not very hot. 

" Stand at the other side of the bed, and let 
me look at you." 

Still in silence, and with the slow step which 
in one so young tells of either a sad heart or 
failing health — perhaps of both— the lady obeyed 
him. She stood quietly by the bedside, looking 
down. Hers was a sweet face, and needed only 
a little colour to be lovely. But colour there 
was none ; the cheeks were white and the lips 
the faintest possible pink — only the dark-brown 
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eyebrows and eyelashes relieved the general 
whiteness. She stood silent, but after a few 
minutes the long lashes slowly lifted, and she 
looked wistfully at the stern old f^ce upon the 
pillow. Sir Kodney Main waring met the glance, 
and with a somewhat grim smile upon his face, 
he said — 

'* Little girl, tell me the truth — are you a 
witch ? " 

She smiled — a little sad gleam of a smile that 
was more sad than tears, and answered in a 
singularly clear and sweet voice — 

" No, I think not." 

''But you're not certain ? Neither am I, but 
I incline to think you are. First, you bewitched 
my poor Hugo " 

She made a sudden movement with both hands 
as if to lay them on his lips, but checked herself, 
and covered her face with them instead ; great 
tears began to fall fast and thick. 

" Why do you do that ? I hate to see a woman 
cry ! I have been praising you in my own mind 
because you never cried before me." 

'* I did not expect — you never spoke to me of 
him before, and you took me by surprise. There, 
I will cry no more." 
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** Don't. I would rather you boxed my ears. 
Well, as I was saying, you began by that — began 
young too ! Only sixteen, I think ? " 

"No; eighteen." 

** Young enough. And now you've bewitched 
me." 

She started and looked at him with a mix- 
ture of anxiety and hope. Her breath came 
. quickly, and she said in a whisper — 

*' YoUf Sir Kodney ? I thought you disliked 
me?" 

" I thought so myself/' answered Sir Kodney 
with one of his queer smiles ; ** and it is not my 
own fault that I don't. I intended to do so, and 
I can't imagine why I have failed. You are 
everything that I dislike, except ugly. You 
belong to the class which of all others I detest — 
you are a regular little Puritan, you disapprove 
of me, you dislike me : nay, don t blush over it, 
child, for you have had good reason. You are, 
as I said before, everything that I don't like — 

and yet ! Well, bring a chair close to my 

side and sit down, for you don't look able to 
stand. There again ! You're not even healthy, 
and very likely my heir, healthy as he looks 
now, will inherit your delicacy and be a poor 
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puny little fellow, whereas we Mainwarings have 
seldom failed to attain to six feet two, and so 
vigorous, so healthy ! And yet all are gone 
now, little girl. Three sons and four daughters 
grew up in this house, and yet here I lie with 
you by my side, the only thing left to me of any 
of them — you and your little one, the last Main- 
waring of Kingsdale Hall I Now, I am going to 
tell you something, Mrs. Mainwaring/' 

'* Yes ; but, Sir Kodney, could you not wait 
until to-morrow ? For the doctor said '' 

*' Bother the doctor, ma'am ! If you don't 
obey me I shall use worse words than bother, and 
you don't like that. Yet Hugo used to swear a 
good deal, too. I should have thought you would 
have got used to it." 

The gentle blue eyes fired up, and a colour 
crept into the poor white cheeks. 

" I never heard him swear," she said, her voice 
ringing out clear and emphatic. 

'^ Well — he was changed, then ; that's all I can 
say. Child, tell me, if it does not pain you too 
much, — tell me of your meeting with Hugo and 
your marriage. I never would hear about it." 

Mrs. Mainwaring hesitated for a moment. It 
did pain her, almost more than she could bear, to 
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speak of those brief, happy days. She wa^ a 
reserved woman, too, and to speak of her own 
feelings was almost impossible to her. But she 
felt that she ought to do it, for she knew that 
much might depend upon the softened mood 
which dictated the request. Shading her eyes 
with her hand, she began — 

" You know where we met ? " 

" Malta, wasn t it ? " 

*' Yes, we were in quarantine there together. 
My dear father had been very ill, and we had 
been advised to keep him at sea as much as pos- 
sible. We .had come in a sailing ship from 
Beyrout, and meant — my father and I — to take 
another voyage after a short stay in Malta. He 
— Hugo — came to see us several times, and at 
last offered to take us up to Corfu in his yacht ; 
and we went. And when we got to Corfu he 
said we had better stay on board, as it was a 
kindness to him, because he was lonely. So — 
we stayed." 

*' Yes ; and your father got worse, and then 
Hugo married you ? " 

*' My father suddenly became very ill. He 
knew that he was dying, and he wished to see 
me married. We knew nothing — I have often 
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wished to tell you this, Sir Kodney — we knew 
nothing of you or of his family. If we had come 
home, as we intended, before my marriage, of 
course we must have known ; but in the hurry 
and sorrow of that last illness no questions 
were asked ; and if Hugo knew that you did 
not approve of the marriage, he did not tell 
us." 

** He never asked me. He knew what I should 
say, well enough." 

*' But — do not be angry with me for saying 
this — I do not think it would have prevented 
his marrying me even if you had told him your 
objections. For he did not agree with you about 
such things, and he said as he was only a younger 
son it did not matter ; and he loved me very 
much — indeed he did, and he said he had never 
known such real happiness before." 

" Ay ; and now look here, my very excellent 
and pious young lady. Suppose you had known 
that his father would not consent to his marriage, 
having some old-fashioned and foolish prejudices 
on the subject of birth and breeding, should you 
have refused to help him to disobey ? Answer 
me that, little Puritan." 

Agnes Main waring thought seriously for per- 
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haps five minutes, then she let her hand fall 
from before her eyes, and looking at the old man 
with a half smile, she said — 

" I think, Sir Kodney, I should have done as 
he bade me. He was sure to be right." 

*' Little girl, give me a kiss/' shouted Sir Kod- 
ney. " I like that answer. Of course you would, 
and I don't believe it would have been because 
it was a great marriage or anything of that kind, 
but just because you were a little girl of eighteen 
and he was a man of five-and-thirty, and you 
would have obeyed him, — and you would have 
done right. He had a right to choose for him- 
self. Yes, my child, I acknowledge it, my 
objections were silly and narrow-minded. You 
are as true a lady as any wife ever brought 
home by a Mainwaring, and I have watched 
you closely, with unfriendly eyes, so I may be 
trusted in that matter. You are a good, 
sweet, silent little woman, child, and if my life 
is prolonged in spite of Dr. Atkins, we shall 
be better friends henceforth. My boy Hugo 
chose well, and I am grateful to him for the 
daughter he gave me. Now, can I say more 
than that ? " 

"0 Sir Kodney, you have given me such 
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joy ! You do cot know — you cannot understand 
— how it has felt to be here, and yet a stranger 
and almost an enemy." 

*' Not lately — not lately ! you must have seen 
that." 

*' Sometimes I dared to hope, but now I know. 
And Tm so glad — both for myself and for him — 
glad that you don't think that he was .... 
foolish." 

There was silence for a short time. Sir Rod- 
ney looked kindly at the girl (for truly she 
looked but a girl in spite of her dress), and was 
touched to see her brave endeavour to calm her- 
self that she might not annoy him. After a 
while he spoke again in a somewhat weary voice, 
as if the sudden strength that had surprised her 
were waning. 

'* Agnes," he said, " I know the rest of the 
story. You need say no more. I know how 
happy you both were for that brief year, and 
how you lost him before the boy was bom. But 
I have a bit of a story to tell you. When my 
poor Jocelyn, my last remaining son, died, I sent 
for you that my heir might grow up at Kings- 
dale. If I had had any hope that you would 
consent, I should have asked for the boy only, 
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but I knew you would not give him up. I knew 
even then that my life was near its close, and 
before you came to the house I made my will. 
Perhaps you don't know that I have the power 
to leave everything, except, of course, the baro- 
netcy, this place, and a few hundreds a year, to 
any one I like. However, I left all to the boy, 
and I appointed two guardians — my sons-in-law, 
Delawarr and Spencer." 

"OSirKodney" 

*^ Hush, child ; let me finish.' I wrote plain 
and distinct instructions — private, of course — to 
them, to separate the boy as soon and as com- 
pletely from you as they possibly could, to send 
him to Eton at eight years old, and to ignore 
you as far as they could." 

Agnes Mainwaring started to her feet and made 
a few hasty steps towards the door, with some 
wild idea of seizing her treasure and running 
away with it ; but the old man said quickly — 

" Don't go, Agnes. Hear me out." 

''But micst I allow this ?" she said piteously. 
'' Shall I have no power to prevent it? I have 
done nothing wrong. He is my own, and I have 
nothing else. Sir Rodney, you are more cruel 
than I thought you ! *' 
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'* Was/* he said emphatically. " I did not 
know you then. If you could see the woman I 
pictured you — the designing, vulgar, badly edu- 
cated there, I need not confess what an old 

donkey I was, but you would almost forgive me. 
You will forgive me now, for I am telling you 
all this because I wish to undo my work, and I 
want you to help me." 

Mrs. Mainwaring came back to the bed and 
waited. 

'* Take this key," he said, detaching one from 
his watch-chain. *' Call my servant Drake and 
the housekeeper, and go to my desk in the 
library. In the lower division you will find my 
will and the letter I spoke of; they are tied 
together. Bring them to me, and desire the two 
servants to come here with you." 

Guessing that he wished to destroy the papers, 
Mrs. Mainwaring went in nervous haste to do 
his bidding. In a few minutes she came back, 
followed by the two servants, and carrying a 
neatly tied-up packet in her hand. 

" Drake," said Sir Kodney, ** you and Andrews 
there witnessed my will. In order that there 
may be no doubt hereafter on the subject I have 
sent for you to see it destroyed. If I live until 
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to-morrow you shall witness a new one. Here, 
Drake, poke up the fire and burn it ; and this 
letter too." 

In five minutes only a very nasty smell re- 
mained to remind anyone of a very cruel and 
unjust will. 

" You can go now," said Sir Rodney to the two 
servants. When they had left the room, Agnes 
bent suddenly down and kissed the large and once 
powerful hand that lay on the silken coverlet. 

" To-morrow," said he, ** I shall make another 
will. I shall leave everything to the boy, leav- 
ing you three thousand a year, and making you 
his guardian, with Sedley, my other son-in-law, 
who is much more to your taste than the others, 
if you'll give me one promise ? " 

*' What promise ? " she asked breathlessly. 

" That you'll send him to Eton at twelve years 
old." 

She looked at him wistfully. 

" Listen to me patiently," she said. ** I should 
like to please you — you are so very kind, and I 
know that you have a right, too, to choose for the 
child. And I know too— and am grateful for it 
— that you would like him to go younger than 
that, but for kindness to me. But Hugo told 
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me, when he was dying, that if my child were a 
boy he wished him to be sent to Cleveland Col- 
lege, near Brighton — to his old friend, Bertrand 
Moreland : he had so high an opinion of him 
and of his school." 

*' Well, if Moreland is still there, of course 
Hugo's wish must be your law. If the school 
has changed hands youll send him to Eton." 

" At fourteen," said she softly. 

" I said twelve, ma'am," he answered. 

'* But please say fourteen. I will obey you 
exactly if I live and nothing happens to make it 
impossible. But do say fourteen ; twelve is so 
very young." 

" Well, there ! have it your own way. But 
there is to be no delay then. Unless the boy is 
ill, he is to go. I cannot have my heir altogether 
ruined, ma am, even to please you." 

*' I promise. You have been very kind, and 
you may be certain that I shall keep my word." 

*'I am certain. Now, my dear, good-night. 
You are dying to be off and to see young Hope- 
ful tucked up in his crib, and I am tired. This 
was a sharpish attack, Agnes. A few more such, 
and it will be Sir Hugo instead of Sir Rodney. 
What are you doing ? I told you to go." 
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'* But I want to read you a chapter first, be- 
cause I know you ought not to read to yourself 
to-night," she said gently. And disregarding a 
chuckle, the meaning of which she quite under- 
stood, she read her chapter, choosing the eigh- 
teenth of St. John's Gospel. 

'^ I can read the nineteenth to-morrow, if you 
like," she said. " Sir Kodney ! did not He 
bear a great deal — for you ? " 

" Why do you say this ? " he asked half an- 
grily. *' You have lived here nearly a year, and 
yet this is the first time you have ventured " 

"Don't be angry," she said gently. "It is 
because you have been so good to me. You 
have given me so much, and I feel so grateful. 
You never let me near enough before. Good- 
night, father." 

She went away, and Sir Kodney lay and 
thought of what she had said, and the words she 
had read to him were ringing in his ears. He 
had heard them often, of course ; but to-night 
something brought them home to him. Why 
was it, he wondered, that he could not help 
thinking of them ? Perhaps, because in her own 
room, beside her boy's cot, Agnes Mainwaring 
was kneeling, praying earnestly for the old man 
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whose heart was at last softened to her, and 
whose carelessness about religion had often made 
her tremble. It was not her first prayer for him, 
though she had never spoken to him before. 

Sir Kodney Main waring lived for about a year 
after this eventful night, and then he died, 
humbly trusting in his long-forgotten Saviour ; 
and little Sir Hugo ''reigned in his stead." 



\ 
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CHAPTER II. 



TRAINING. 



When I said that Sir Hugo Mainwaring reigned 
in the room of Sir Rodney, I was only using a 
form of words : for there has seldom been a boy 
who became a Baronet and the possessor of a 
large fortune at two years old, who had so little 
injury done to him by it as Hugo had. Agnes 
Mainwaring, though barely one-and-twenty when 
left her son's sole guardian (Mr. Sedley had died 
before Sir Rodney, and the old man had not 
named anyone in his place), was a very sensible, 
clever woman : her great affliction had made 
her older than her years, and she had received a 
really good education. Her father, a junior part- 
ner in the great house of Smith & Jackson, had 
been a wise man, who never forgot that, '* the 
changes and chances of this mortal life" are 
many, and that his darling might one day have 
to earn her bread. So he was determined that 
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she should be able to do so without difficulty. 
He gave her a splendid education, and as she 
had very good abilities and loved study, she be- 
came a really good scholar : a much better one 
than most boys are when they leave school — or 
even college, sometimes. She had read much, 
and had travelled a good deal : two means of 
acquiring knowledge of which she had taken full 
advantage ; and therefore, young as she was, 
she was no inexperienced, frightened girl, unable 
to decide any question of importance for herself 
or to arrange her plans for her son's education. 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Delawarr, when they came 
to Kingsdale for the old man's funeral, were full 
of curiosity to see the "little Smith woman,*' as 
they called her, and meant to carry matters with 
a high hand if she tried to resist the authority 
with which they never doubted that they were 
invested by the will. They did not see her until 
after the funeral : when they returned to the 
house, the lawyer who had drawn up Sir Rod- 
ney's will announced that he wished to read it to 
the assembled household. They were all gathered 
in the great library, where Sir Eodney had loved 
to sit of late years. Not that he was a reader — 
but that round the walls hung pictures of his 

B 
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handsome, stately sons and daughters. And 
though he would never show any feeling about 
them, not even allowing a falter to be heard in 
his voice when he spoke of them, he would sit 
gazing at their portraits in silence for hours 
together. 

The servants all sat in a row at the end of the 
fine old room next the door. Mr. Delawarr, a tall, 
dignified man, middle-aged, but still handsome, 
with a bland smile covering a somewhat hard 
look, sat in Sir Eodney's great easy-chair, and 
looked about him with an eye that seemed search- 
ing for small improvements to be made under 
his administration. Mr. Spencer, a wiry little 
man with a keen, eager face, watched him covertly, 
and smiled to himself, reflecting that Sir Kodney 
had certainly liked him better than Delawarr, 
and that the latter would find that he was not 
sole guardian ; not going to have everything 
his own way, by any means. The old lawyer 
maintained a very creditable gravity, but had 
he been alone, he could have enjoyed a laugh ; 
for he was a jolly old fellow with some sense 
of humour, and he knew the contents of the 
will. 

" Ah, Mr. Perkins — ah — do you know whether 
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Mrs. Hugo Main waring means to favour us 
with her presence, or notP'V inquired Mr. Dela- 
ware 

" Parker is my name, Mr. Delawarr. Yes, 
I have received a message from Mrs. Main- 
waring to say that she will join us in a few 
minutes." 

" Mrs. Hugo is not a very punctual person, 
apparently," said Mr. Delawarr, *' although, in 
the days of her youth, she was probably taught 
that '■ time is money.' " 

'^ Mrs. Mainwaring is not very old yet," an- 
swered Mr. Parker, quietly. 

" Why do you call her Mrs. Mainwaring ? 
Poor Hugo was the third son, if I mistake not, 
and Joscelyn outlived him." 

" Well, you see we have fallen into the habit, 
sir. Sir Kodney did so himself, and as neither 
of the other sons left a widow — and " 

" It can t possibly matter what she calls her- 
self," remarked Mr. Spencer, his sharp decided 
voice making them all start. " I daresay," he 
added aside to Mr. Delawarr, "she will call her- 
self Lady Mainwaring when she returns to her 
own sphere. I hope she does not mean to be 
troublesome." 
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Mr. Delawarr nodded — and Mr. Parker took 
up a paper to conceal a grin. 

" Poor old Sir Kodney," murmured Mr. Dela- 
warr, in a voice not unlike the purring of a cat. 
" How lie hated having her here. Of course, as 
the boy was quite an infant, it was necessary — 
but it was hard on the old man." 

" You ve never seen her ?" asked Mr. Spencer. 

** No. I always intended running down for a 
day or so to see the old man, but my time is so 
fully occupied." 

**I never could manage it either," answered 
the other; and it never occurred to either of 
them that if the "little Smith woman" were 
really as undesirable as they imagined her, they 
had not been particularly kind to the poor old 
Baronet. At the same time, it must be acknow- 
ledged that Sir Kodney's own wrath at the time 
of Hugo's marriage, and his dislike to poor Agnes 
at first, must be held accountable for their low 
estimate of " Mrs. Hugo," as they chose to call 
her. Mr. Delawarr was just about to propose 
that Mr. Parkins, or Perkins, should proceed 
to business without waiting any longer for the 
lady in question, when the door opened, and 
Agnes came in, carrying her child in her arms. 
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and followed by a maid. The delay had been 
occasioned by her shy reluctance to face these 
strangers, who had never acknowledged her ex- 
istence hitherto ; and it was only when her child's 
maid, seeing how nervous she was, proposed that 
she should take him with her, that she could 
summon up courage to go to the library. The 
two gentlemen looked at the slight, youthful 
figure in deep mourning — she had left off her 
widow's cap, and her dark hair was uncovered — 
and then they glanced hurriedly at each other. 
This delicate, graceful lady, was not " the little 
Smith woman" surely; but instinct made them 
both rise. Agnes walked steadily up the long 
room with her lovely, rosy boy in her arms, and 
stopped beside Mr. Parker, who had risen to 
greet her. 

" I hope I have not inconvenienced you," she 
said, in her clear, soft voice. *' Will you intro- 
duce me to Mr. Spencer and Mr. Dela- 
warr, Mr. Parker? I have never met them 
before." 

The introductions over, she sat down, hold- 
ing the child on her knee. He stared round 
with big brown eyes, but behaved extremely 
well, only turning suddenly if he caught any 
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one looking at him, and burying his face in 
his mother's dress ; which was a piece of fine 
acting on his part, for he was not in the least 
shy. 

Tlien Mr. Parker read the will, which left 
handsome legacies to Drake, Mrs. Andrews, and 
various other old servants, three thousand a year 
to "my beloved daughter-in-law, Agnes Mary 
Mainwaring," and everything else to the round- 
faced baby who was staring at his father s pic- 
ture, attracted by the red hunting-coat in which 
he was attired. But the crowning surprise 
was when Mr. Parker finished by announcing 
that the "said Agnes Mary Main waring, and 
George Sedley, my son-in-law," were appointed 
guardians. 

" When Mr. Sedley died,'* said Mr. Parker, " I 
came here and asked Sir Rodney to choose some 
one to succeed him. But he said that the boy's 
mother, would be his best guardian, and only 
desired me to tell her — which I take this oppor- 
tunity of doing — that she ought at once to make 
her will, and appoint guardians in case of her 
decease during her son's minority." 
^ The somewhat unfriendly eyes that had been 
watching the young mother all this time had 
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perceived that she was not taken by surprise in 
the least. Both gentlemen were intensely dis- 
gusted, but both wished to conceal their feelings. 
So when Agnes courteously asked them if they 
would not remain at Kingsdale that night, they 
accepted, and beyond muttering to each other, 
*' must have played her cards uncommonly well," 
they did not fail in deference. But they went 
home to their own abodes next day, assuring 
each other that Mrs. Mainwaring was a regular 
nun, and that the boy would be ruined long 
before he was fourteen. 

However, as I have said, no boy was ever less 
spoiled than little Hugo Mainwaring. Very likely 
Agnes made mistakes, for she was a human being, 
and a very young one ; but she neither spoiled 
her son, nor made a *^ molly " of him. Truth to 
say, it would have been very hard to make a 
"molly" of young Hugo, who inherited some- 
thing of the Mainwaring disposition along with 
the Mainwaring estates. He was a daring, active 
fellow, wonderfully strong and vigorous for his 
age, and full of abundant vitality. The Main- 
warings had ever been a healthy, idle, hot- 
headed set, living for field-sports, and despising 
sedentary pursuits and all who followed them. 
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Had Hugo been brought up in the same way 
that his father had been, he would probably have 
been a perfect Mainwaring, which his father had 
not been, having always had rather quieter tastes 
than the rest. But the influence of his mother, 
and his unbounded love and reverence for her, 
had so softening an effect on him that he early 
promised to be a very fine fellow. Agnes often 
told herself that for the first few years of his life 
he was hers, and hers only ; he might never be 
hers only any more. At fourteen he must go to 
school, and who could say what influences might 
be brought to bear upon him ? He must then 
meet his cousins, his un-cles, and take his part in 
the busy world from that time forth. For twelve 
years she had him to herself, and her great 
anxiety was so to use that time that the lessons 
then learned should colour all the rest of his life. 
To effect this she planned and laboured ; if she 
erred in choosing her means, it was not for want 
of thought. People said she was mistaken. 
When the Spencers and Delawarrs found that 
Hugo was not allowed to pay them long visits, 
either accompanied by his mother or without 
her, they said with great unanimity (and it was 
the only thing they agreed about) that he would 
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grow up a confirmed oddity, a regular prig — also, 
that he would probably run away as soon as he 
was old enough to rebel, and pursue a worse 
course than any Mainwaring before him. And 
when the fact was known that not even a gover- 
ness shared in the task of educating the young 
Baronet, the whole world was greatly horrified, 
and said that he would be sent to school so com- 
plete an ignoramus that he would be a laughiDg- 
stock to boys and men. Some of these predic- 
tions reached Agnes Mainwaring's ears, some did 
not; but she heeded none of them. Once, in 
reply to a very indignant letter from Mr. Dela- 
warr, she wrote the following : — 

" I am sure you mean kindly and well, but I 
must ask you to give me credit for meaning well 
also. When my husband was dying, he begged 
me to bring up our child, should it and I be 
spared, in the same Christian faith and principles 
which I had been taught as a child, and which 
he had learned to love from my dear father. 
And when Sir Rodney altered his will, he told 
me that he left the boy entirely to me as long 
as he was a child. Before his death, Sir Rodney 
spoke much as my husband had done. So I feel 
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that I have their sanction, and I am not bound 
to ask for that of anyone else. My boy has a 
trying life before him. He will be very rich, 
and will have great influence ; and all this will 
be his while he is very young. I must do the 
best I can, God helping me, to bring him up to 
use it all for * the glory of God and the good of 
man.' He has much to fight aorainst in the tradi- 
tions and the character of the race he comes of — 
I want to arm him for the fight. To do this, I 
intend to keep him free from infiuences which I 
see. plainly would be used against mine. Forgive 
me for speaking thus plainly ; it was Sir Kodney 
who warned me. I have the misfortune to stand 
very much alone in the world, therefore I have 
had to decide for myself; and having decided, I 
mean to carry out my plans without wavering, as 
I am sure that nothing is worse for a child than 
frequent changes." 

Mr. Delawarr called this a *^ silly, canting 
letter." 

*' The idea of quoting the Bible to me ! " said he. 

Mr. Spencer, having read the letter, informed 
him that it contained no quotation from the 
Bible, and that it was plain enough that Mrs. 
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Mainwaring would not allow them to interfere. 
So they gave her up, and heard little more of 
her or of the boy for several years. 

What happy years those were at Kingsdale ! 
And what a pity it seems to us short-sighted 
mortals that such pure and innocent happiness 
should ever come to an end. But boys will grow 
up—*' it is their nature to," as Dr. Watts re- 
marked of bears and lions. Agnes taught her 
son herself, and thus secured his company for 
many hours of every day. But she caused him 
to spend many hours in the open air too, and 
had him taught to ride, shoot, swim, fence, and 
to play all kinds of games. Old Drake, Sir Kod- 
ney*s servant, had become so devoted to the 
child that when his master died he would not 
leave the Mainwaring service, though he was 
now independent, but offered to take care of Sir 
Hugo at such times as his mother could not do 
so. As Agnes had learned to respect the old 
man, she very gladly accepted this proposal ; and 
Drake, who had been Sir Kodney's servant for 
years, proved a very valuable assistant to her. 
Her own delicate health made it almost necessary 
to have someone on whom she could entirely 
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depend, and while Hugo was with Drake her 
mind was easy about him. 

So passed the years, and they now drew near 
the time when this first stage in life's journey 
must come to an end. Hugo was within a few 
days of his fourteenth birthday. And we must 
now have a good look at our young hero, whom 
we have only seen as yet as a rosy baby in a 
black frock. Hugo was a very handsome boy, 
tall and straight, with well-formed limbs, beauti- 
ful hands and feet, good features, though not 
very regular, and a pair of fine dark eyes. His 
dark- brown hair curled all over his head, which 
was particularly well shaped, and his broad fore- 
head promised plenty of brains. The prevailing 
expression on his pleasant face was one of joyful 
expectation ; he did not look by any means a 
thoughtful boy, in spite of his lonely life. As to 
disposition, he was thoroughly afi'ectionate and 
very grateful to those who were kind to him ; 
he was open-handed, frank, and generous. He 
had never in his life told a lie, but then he had 
never had any temptation to do so. He had 
never shown any violence of temper, but the 
same thing might be said of that too. Perhaps 
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you will ask if, after all his motlier's training, lie 
was a religious boy ? That question his life must 
answer. He did not ask himself that question, 
nor did his mother ask him. She taught him 
carefully, prayed for him earnestly, set him a 
beautiful example, and never risked making him 
unreal by making him profess anything. This 
had been her plan. She had a notion that in 
many cases which had come under her notice 
among her own early friends, when boys from 
whom much had been expected fell away as soon 
as they had to act for themselves, it was because 
their religion had been a thing of words and 
sentiments — of profession beyond their experi- 
ence. To make him believe implicitly in the 
great truths of our Faith was her aim ; he must 
work them out for himself. So she imposed no 
religious exercises beyond family prayers, the 
boy's own private prayers, which she early taught 
him to say without her help, Church every Sunday 
morning, and in the evening if he wished to go, 
and one well-prepared Scripture lesson each day. 
And though she had given her most careful 
thoughts to this matter, yet as the time drew 
near when she and her boy must part, she 
trembled lest she had made a mistake, lest she 
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had urged him too little, aud had tried to influ- 
ence his afi'ections and feelings too seldom. But 
it was too late to change now ; ^^ and I can 
always pray," she thought/ ^* and He will hear 
and make up for my mistakes. I can be always 
praying for him while he is away." 



( 31 ) 



CHAPTEK III. 



FOURTEEN YEARS OLD. 



Hugo and his mother were seated at breakfast 
in a pleasant morning-room one day in July — 
his birthday was the first of August. Hugo was 
very hungry, having been out for at least two 
hours that morning taking a run with his favour- 
ite dogs — and for some time he was too busy to 
remark that his mother looked very grave, and a 
little paler than usual. These twelve years had 
robbed Agnes of the baby face that Sir Rodney 
had been so fond of, but she was lovelier than 
ever. 

" Why, mamma I " exclaimed Hugo presently, 
holding his fork suspended on its way to his 
mouth, " you look quite white ! Have you got 
one of your headaches coming on, darling ? If 
you have, why did you get up ? " 

He had a little protecting air to his mother 
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that was very pretty — so Agnes thought, at 
least. 

" No, dear ; no headache, but — here is Dr. 
Morelaud's answer to my letter." 

** Oh ! but you knew he would answer it, 
mamma. What a foolish little mother, to get as 
white as a sheet because she gets an answer to a 
letter — a business letter tool Tell me what he 
says ; no, let us finish our breakfast first and 
then go out on the terrace." 

Agnes said yes — but her breakfast would have 
been a very small aflfair but for Hugo. Seeing 
that she was only pretending to eat, he got up 
and carried his plate and cup to her end of the 
table. 

" Now I'll keep my eye upon you, you naughty 
woman ! wanting to go without any breakfast 
when you know it always makes you ill. Eat 
that bit of chicken, ma'am — every morsel. An- 
other cup of tea ? Let me pour it out for you. 
Finish your toast. Obedience, Mrs. Main waring ! 
you alwaj^s tell me, you know, that I must obey 
without questions." 

*' You young tyrant," said Agnes, smiling at 
him; but it was rather a tearful smile. She 
was thinking how many breakfasts she would 
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have to eat without that merry tyranny. Hugo 
pretended not to see the tears, and presently ran 
oflf to get his mother's shawl and shady hat. 
They went out through the window to the broad 
stone terrace which went round three sides of 
the grand old house. Many a walk had they 
taken there ; and Agnes seemed to see pictures 
of them all now. First, a pale girl in a widow's 
dress carrying a baby up and down ; then the 
same girl with the little fellow clinging to her 
hand. Then the boy running on before with 
eyes and curls dancing — tempting her to run 
after him. Later again, walks in the pleasant 
twilight, when he was tall enough to put his 
arm round her waist ; and now it had come to 
" Lean on me, mamma, and I'll see that you 
don^t tumble down the steps while you read me 
the letter." 

" Here it is ; I may read it all to you, there is 
nothing that you may not hear." 

'' Dear Mrs. Main waring, — I do indeed 
remember your husband very well. He and I 
were schoolfellows and went to college together, 
travelled together, and were fast friends. Few 
grieved more truly for him than I did, and it 
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gratifies me to know that he thought me worthy 
of so great a trust. I hope I do my duty by all 
Day boys, but you may depend upon my devoting 
special care to yours, for his father s sake. 

" Our term begins on the 20th of July, but as 
your boy did not come with the rest, I see no 
objection to his coming on the 2d of August, 
as you propose. Thank you for being so frank 
concerninghis studies ; if we find him backward, 
we will endeavour to make up for lost time. I 
have between sixty and seventy boys here (and 
might double that number if I would take day 
boys, but I will not do that), some very nice 
fellows among them. Your son will find three 
cousins here — Peregrine Spencer, Cuthbert Dela- 
warr, and his younger brother Rodney. I enclose 
prospectus, &c., and remain, very faithfully yours, 

" Bertkand Moreland.*' 

" It will be very pleasant, mamma, to have 
so many playfellows," remarked Hugo. " I only 
hope I shan't find that I can't play a bit — 
cricket, you know, and football. Drake says he 
knows, — that he used to play with my uncles 
and my father. What are you thinking about, 
mamma ? " 
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"I hardly know what it is, but there is a 
want in this letter; at least I mean that I 
expected something that is not in it. But your 
dear father had the highest opinion of Dr. More- 
land, and wished you to go to him." 

" What did you expect, mamma ? " 

'^ Well, he is a clergyman, you know. I half 
hoped that he would say something about the 
boys' religious training." 

*' Well, I think he would hardly think it 
necessary to say anything about it. Mamma, 
I see here in the prospectus that every boy has 
two-and-sixpence a week pocket-money. I have 
had more than that." 

^* Yes, but you give the greater part away. 
You will want this for school expenses, and I 
must see after your poor friends until — until 
you come back again." 

"Don't, dear little mother! If you cry I 
shall be miserable. I shall be thinking about 
nothing all day — at school, you know— but your 
face, looking so sad." 

" Ah, Hugo ! so you think, but you will not 
have much time for thinking about me. Not 
that I fear you will forget me, dear, so you need 
not look so reproachful. But no time to sit 
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down and meditate upon my sad looks, I 
mean. There will be so much that is new to 
you — so many young companions, so much 
work and play. I shall say you are the best 
of sons if you write once a week to me regu- 
larly." 

*' Oh, I mean to write to you once a day ! '^ 

" No, no ; that would come to be^ a burthen 
to you, and I should miss it if you began it and 
then left off. Write once a week, dear. Satur- 
day, I see, is the regular day for writing ; then 
I shall get it on Sunday, to be an additional 
pleasure on the day I love best." 

The boy walked on, up and down, his face 
bright with all kinds of pleasant anticipation. 
She watched him, and said not one word to 
sadden him. On earth, only her own heart 
knew the desolation this parting was to her. It 
could not be the same to him — she knew that, 
and rejoiced in her unselfish love. 

The few remaining days sped by. All pre- 
parations were made. Drake was to attend his 
young master on this his first journey, and to 
see him safe to Cleveland College. Agnes 
would not go even to London with him, she 
felt that she would be better quietly at home. 
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The first of August came — it was Sunday. 
Mother and son had spent the day as usual, 
and were now taking a last walk on the 
sheltered terracB. 

" Hugo," said Agnes suddenly, '' I have not 
said anything to you in the way of advice about 
your conduct in your new life. You know as 
much about it as I do — which means that neither 
of us knows anything about it. I never was at 
school ; and even if I had been, I suppose boys * 
are quite different. So I cannot tell you how 
you will be tried — but I know you will be tried 
The world tempts and tries us all. I have 
endeavoured as far as a weak and erring woman 
may to arm you for the fight. I know you 
understand me, Hugo. And I want you to 
remember that to train you to resist temptation 
and to live as a Christian ought to live has been 
my sole aim ever since you were born, and that 
you have my heart in your keeping, to break, or 
to crown with joy. To see you grow up, loving 
and serving the Saviour who has been my own 
guide and support all my life, will be to me 
perfect happiness. To see you successful, 
admired, esteemed, and yet to know that you 
had taken the world for your portion rather 
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than Him, this would break my heart. Will 
you remember this, Hugo ? " 

" Yes, mamma," he answered simply. " I 
do love Him, you know. Not as you do, but 
some.*' 

" Then do not grieve Him, dear boy ; nor 
me. You are my all, Hugo." 

Her voice trembled, and the boy, turning 
suddenly, threw himself into her arms and 
sobbed heartily. 

" Mamma, I cannot bear it. I wish you had 
not made that promise to Sir Rodney." 

" Nay, my dear, that is all settled for us ; and 
all for the best, I know." 

Next morning Hugo and old Drake were off 
for London, leaving the poor mother to battle 
with her sorrow as best she could. 

It had been arranged that the travellers were 
to sleep in London that night, and go on to 
Brighton next day, so that Hugo might reach 
Cleveland College fresh and cheerful, and early 
in the day. 

By rail to Brighton, and then a fly took them 
and the large trunk, of which Hugo felt a little 
proud, to the College, which was about half a 
mile from the town, and on the seaside. It was 
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a large red brick building, forming three sides of 
a quadrangle, the fourth side being a high wall 
with a gate opening on the road; the play- 
ground, which was very extensive, lay behind 
the building. 

When the fly came within sight of the school,' 
Drake called to the driver to stop, and got down, 
coming to the window to speak to Hugo. 

" I shall leave you now. Sir Hugo. This fellow- 
will pick me up on the way back. It will be 
better for you, sir, to arrive alone. Good-bye, 
Sir Hugo. Tm only a servant, and a rough kind 
of fellow, sir — never thought much about any- 
thing until I came to serve your mother, sir; 
but I love you, and I loved your father and your 
grandfather before you. And so I just make bold 
to say, Don't you forget your mother, nor go about 
to break her heart ; for she's a delicate young 
creature, and a little thing now would just kill 
her. But I know we shall all have cause to be 
proud of our young master — I know it I Drive 
on now, my man. Youll overtake me on the 
way." 

And he set out at a pace which Hugo fancied 
would bring him to the town long before the 

fly. 
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Little thought the poor boy, as he looked 
eagerly round the court, longing to see some one 
to whom he could apply for directions as to his 
next movements, how his arrival was being dis- 
cussed and looked for. Dr. Moreland had a real 
genius for teaching, and was an excellent scholar ; 
his school was a very superior one, excellent in 
its way. But, of course, though he enjoyed this 
good reputation, he knew very well that his 
school was not Eton, or Harrow, or even Kugby; 
and that there were hundreds of families who 
would never give it a second thought, but send 
their sons, as a matter of course, to one or other 
of the great public schools. Therefore he had 
been surprised when, about a year before this 
time, Mr. Delawarr had written to him announc- 
ing that his son Cuthbert would join Dr. More- 
land's scholars at the end of the summer holidays. 
A few days afterwards a letter from Mr. Spencer 
announced the same intention with regard to his 
son Peregrine ; and this year a younger brother 
had come with Cuthbert Delawarr. Dr. Moreland 
wondered if it were to his old friendship with 
Hugo Mainwaring that he owed these scholars ; 
but when Mrs. Mainwaring's letter came, he 
understood the aflfair better. For he had heard 
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something of the wrath and amazement of these 
Delawarrs and Spencers when they found that 
the young widow had a will of her own ; and he 
now perceived that they were determined that 
the boy, Hugo Mainwaring, should not grow up 
a stranger to his cousins. In this he was quite 
right. Both Mr. Spencer and Mr. Delawarr had 
large families, and were living fully up to their 
means. To have the young Baronet for a firm 
friend might be an important matter to one of 
their many sons, and both Peregrine and Cuth- 
bert were duly instructed to "be very kind to 
young Mainwaring." Cuthbert Delawarr, young 
as he was — he too was just fourteen — quite un- 
derstood why he was sent to Cleveland College ; 
but he was a boy with a queer, unpleasant 
temper, which might prevent his carrying out 
any designs he might form. Eodney, his younger 
brother, was a sickly child; he was only half- 
brother to Cuthbert, and no relation to Hugo, 
though he bore a Mainwaring name. He had 
been sent to Cleveland in order that Cuthbert 
might look after him — ^which Cuthbert had no 
intention to do. Peregrine Spencer was older 
than Hugo, being past fifteen : a brilliant, clever 
boy, remarkably handsome, and as popular in 
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the playground as in the school-room. He, too, 
understood his father s wishes, but secretly de- 
spised them. 

The boys came out of school at half-past two, 
and from that hour till dinner-time at five they 
were at liberty to amuse themselves as they 
liked. The playground stretched away behind 
the College down to the sea. A little cove 
afforded the most delightful bathing-place ; and 
there was a boat-house, in which the boys kept 
three or four boats, besides a variety of flat- 
bottomed tubs, in which, however, they might 
not go beyond the cove. In a cottage on the 
cliff, just over the cove, lived an old sailor, John 
Collins by name, an old man-of-war's man, whose 
duty it was to see that no boat ventured out 
unless the weather was favourable, and that on 
board of each boat went either the old man him- 
self, or one of his sons. The boating was a great 
delight to the boys, and, owing to these wise 
precautions, no accident had ever yet occurred. 

On this day, so important to Hugo Mainwar- 
ing, a group of boys lingered near the door by 
which they had left the house. Peregrine Spencer 
was there, and Cuthbert Delawarr, and about 
half-a-dozen others. 
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" Bother the new boy," one of these was say- 
ing ; *' come along, Delawarr, and let us look up 
old Collins and get out the gig. It's a splendid 
day for a row, but it won't be worth going if you 
don't come now." 

"Then we can't go to-day, that's all," said 
Delawarr. "I tell you the new boy is my cousin, 
and I must wait to see him." 

" Yes^ we ought to wait, it is only civil," 
remarked Spencer, "but you fellows need not. 
There are six of you ; take out the smaller gig, 
and Collins can steer." 

" Oh no ; we'll wait on the chance that you 
may come yet. Is this cousin the fellow you 
were telling me of, Delawarr, whose mother has 
kept him wrapped up in cotton wool all his 
life?" 

"The very same. I don't know, I'm sure, 
what's to become of the poor beggar. I don't 
suppose he ever saw a bat or a football in his 
life. He's had no companions, you know, except 
his mother." 

" What fun ! he'll be a regular muflf*," responded 
young Boyland. " But if he has any go in him, 
he'll soon learn." 

"Oh, I expect he's a regular young saint," 
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answered Culhbert. "His mother goes in for 
that, you know. Wouldn't let the governor look 
at her treasure hardly, because he was so worldly. 
Not one of us, his own cousins, ever saw him." 

^* I wonder she sends him here now," remarked 
another boy with a half sigh. ** He won't find it 
easy to be a saint here." 

There was a general laugh, and Delawarr said 
emphatically, — 

" Certainly not in my room, Rivington ! " 

" Poor new boy," said another, Bertie More- 
land, the Doctor's son. " I pity him. Here's 
Delawarr ready to bully the piety out of him, 
Boyland to poke fun at him for being a muff at 
games, and Spencer to be scandalised at him 
for a dunce. For, oh boys, only think, he's 
been taught so far by his mother. Fact, I assure 
you ! The governor was telling my mother this 
morning." 

" Too bad I'* " What a shame ! " '^ Poor little 
beggar ! " were the exclamations — the last from 
young Spencer. 

"I do expect some fun," remarked Boyland 
contemplatively. 

*^I shan't have him bullied, Boyland," said 
Delawarr, rather sharply. 
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" My good sir, if you want some one to pro- 
tect, why not try your hand upon your own 
brother, whose howls I hear at this moment, 
occasioned by the rest of the young fry trying 
to get him down to the cove to bathe ? '' 

'^ Oh, Kodney ! it will do him good," was the 
careless reply. 

" It will do Main waring good too,'* answered 
Boyland. 

"I tell you I won't have it," said Delawarr, 
his face assuming a very ugly scowl, and in spite 
of Rivington's "Now, don't fight, you two," a 
quarrel seemed impending, when the Doctor's 
voice was heard, and they saw that he was com- 
ing towards them with " the new boy." 

Hugo had been taken by a brisk-looking 
servant, in a sober brown livery, to a well- 
furnished room, — a study, or library, which was 
the Doctor s private sitting-room. Here he found 
the Doctor all alone, reading a novel and resting 
in an easy-chair. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AT CLEVELAND COLLEGE. 



Dr. Moreland was a tall, large man, with black 
hair getting a little thin on the top of his head, 
and a fine, intellectual face. Eather a -hard face, 
but he had a pleasant smile, and that was a 
proud boy upon whom the Doctor smiled while 
engaged in study. He laid down his book as 
the door opened. 

" Sir Hugo Mainwaring," said the servant. 
The Doctor having taken it into his head that 
Hugo must needs be a spoiled boy and inclined 
to assert his rank, sat quietly in his place while 
the boy came forward. But the frank dark eyes 
were the eyes of his boyhood's friend, and for- 
getting all his preconceived notions, Dr. More- 
land took the boy's hand and said — 

" I should have known you anywhere, child ! 
I feel as if time had run backward, and that I 
am a schoolboy again." 
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Hugo brightened. "Yes, I am like my 
father. Mamma says so too." 

" Not so very like, except the eyes," said the 
Doctor absently. '' Well, my boy, I hope you 
will be happy here, and will work honestly. I 
don't expect very hard work from you at first, 
but it must be honestly done. I cane for three 
things only. A lie, being out at night, or using 
a crib." 

" What's that, sir ? " inquired Hugo with great 
interest. 

The Doctor looked keenly at him, and then 
laughed. 

" You really don't know ? " he said. " A 
crib is a book with answers to questions and 
correct copies of exercises. Oh, youll soon find 
out," he added, " but don^t be tempted to use 
one. I am afraid you'll take a very low place 
for your age, but surely that forehead has brains 
behind it ; and if you'll work, you'll soon better 
your position. It is play hour now ; suppose I 
take you to your schoolfellows, and this evening 
I will examine you and place you. The boys 
are all out ; will you join them, or do you prefer 
to stay quietly here till dinner-time ? " 

Hugo's quick ear caught a tone which told 
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him that the speaker wished him to go out. So 
he said, 

" I should like to go, sir, if you'll tell me the 
way." 

'' Come along then. Mind that step. This is 
the door; let me see if there is anyone about 
here. Ha, Delawarr and Spencer, your cousins, 
so that is lucky. I shall leave you in their hands 
to make acquaintance with the rest." 

It was just then that the boys became aware 
of the Doctor's approach. They all touched their 
square caps, and they all stared at Hugo ; no, 
not all, for Peregrine Spencer was too well- 
mannered to stare. The sight of the expected 
new boy changed the current of their ideas, 
and prevented a quarrel between Delawarr and 
Boyland. 

** This is your cousin. Sir Hugo Mainwaring," 
said the Doctor to Spencer, who had come to 
meet them. *' You 11 introduce him to the rest, 
Spencer, and I daresay you can amuse him until 
dinner-time. I shall see you again afterwards, 
Mainwaring," and the Doctor nodded to Hugo 
and returned to his book. 

In spite of his home education, Hugo had no 
shyness about him. If the boys stared at him 
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he felt that it was very natural, for he was 
devoured with curiosity about them. Spencer 
shook hands with him, saying, 

" Tm Peregrine Spencer, your cousiu, you 
know. And this is another cousin, Cuthbert 
Delawarr; and here is Fred Boy land, Edward 
Kivington, Bertie Moreland, Arthur Grey, com- 
monly called * Black and White,' Fred Jones, 
and Sam Osborne. We were waiting for you, 
thinking that you would like to make our 
acquaintance at once, for a new fellow always 
feels so lonely.'' 

" It was very kind of you," said Hugo, his 
sweet dark eyes glowing with gratitude, " and 
I am very glad indeed to know you — all of you," 
he added, with a glance at the six who were not 
cousius. ''What a fine large play-ground you 
have ! " 

" Yes," said Delawarr, " and you haven't seen 
the best of it yet. Come along to the cove ; we 
were thinking of having a row, if there is time 
still." 

'* Come along, plenty of time," said Spencer. 
*' Are you fond of boating, Main waring ? " 

No answer being made, Spencer turned to 
look at his new cousin. They had made a few 
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steps towards the cove, and those steps had 
brought them within sight of the sea. Hugo 
had never seen it before, and he was standing 
still, gazing with all his soul in his eyes. 

" That is the sea ! " he said. '' Oh I I thought 
I knew what it would be like, but I didn't. 
Oh, how glorious ! how grand !" 

** Yes, very ; come on, Mainwaring. You'll 
see it a great deal better when you're out in the 
boat ; always providing you're not sick." 

They all ran down the steep, rugged path into 
the cove. Here they found old Collins looking 
on at a lot of the small boys bathing. Some of 
these had got a punt and had pushed out a little 
way from the shore, and these were busily en- 
gaged in forcing Rodney Delawarr over the side 
of the punt into the water. Rodney, a sickly- 
looking, awkwardly-made child of about eight, 
clung to the side of the boat and yelled like fifty 
pigs under fifty gates. Hugo looked puzzled 
and remarked doubtfully — 

" I suppose it's aU play. What a row that 
little fellow makes ! " 

"Collins, can we have the eight-oar? Can 
you come with us yourself ? " asked Delawarr, 
taking no notice whatever of his brother's sad 
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plight. The old sailor turned a handsome, 
weather-beaten face towards the group and 
touched his hat — 

" 'Course ye can, Mr. Delawan', and Til call 
Pete to see after these youngsters. Pete ! aloft 
there — Pete ! come along down, will ye ? " 

Pete, the youngest son of the tall sailor, a big 
boy with a good-natured grinniug face, came 
tumbling down the path. 

'^ Pete, mina these youngsters. Don't let 
them kill each other outright, and on no account 
leave the place until the bell rings, for there's no 
saying. You may think they are all out and 
dressed, and in five minutes they are all in the 
water again, like so many young ducks — only no 
feathers to 'em," added Collins, with a comical 
look. 

The *' eight-oar," a beautiful boat, was quickly 
run out of the boathouse. Being used so con- 
stantly she was soon ready, and the boys got in, 

** Won't you row, Mainwaring ? " inquired 
Boyland with delusive sweetness. *' It's very 
easy. Til resign my oar in your favour, if you 
like." 

** Thank you," said Hugo, '' but I never was 
in a boat before. Had I not better learn to row 
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before I try, when there are so many who can 
do it ? I should only be in the way." 

"Got some gumption, this youngster," mut- 
tered Collins. Then aloud, *' You come down 
whenever you can, sir, and me or one of my 
lads will show you the trick of it, and then 
there's nothing wanted but practice. Sit here, 
sir, along o' me. Vll steer. Now, young geurhem 
— steady. Oars!" 

Up went all the oars after r^fther a wavering 
fashion. Collins took no notice of this, but gave 
the next order — " Give way." 

It was his delight to train them in the habits 
and ceremonies of " men-o- war's men," and he 
now watched to see that they feathered their 
oars nicely. 

Hugo was in great delight. His mother, poor 
soul, was at that moment praying, with tears, 
that her darling might not feel his loneliness too 
keenly. Had she seen him now, she might have 
thought that he did not feel it at all. He looked 
so bright and pleasant that Spencer took quite 
a fancy to him, and Boyland whispered to 
Delawarr, " Your cousin is no such muff after 
all." 

When they landed after a splendid pull of an 
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hour and a half, they found Pete Collins still on 
duty, though all the young fry had departed 
save one — Rodney Delawarr, who sat on a damp 
stone, bis clothes bundled on anyhow, his hair 
still dripping, and his face blue with cold or 
fright. 

** Ob, Cuthbert," the child cried, creeping to 
bis brother's side as the boys sprang ashore, 
" why didn't you bid them let me alone ? Mam- 
ma said you'd take care of me, but you don't ! 
They shoved me in, and I'm so cold." 

**Go and warm yourself, then. Run about! 
Be oflF now ; go to your own set and don't bother 
me. I'm not going to turn nursemaid to please 
either you or your * mamma,' " was the rough 
reply. Rodney began to cry. 

^* You're a brute, Cuthbert," he sobbed 

out. " You don't care if I was drowned. You'd 
be glad — I know you would." 

Cuthbert lauglied, and walked away up the 
zigzag path which led from the cove to the 
higher level of the playground. Hugo and Pere- 
grine Spencer were the last to leave the boat, 
and they had both listened to this conversa- 
tion — Spencer, with a look of supreme contempt 
for both parties ; Hugo, with both anger and 
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pity, which showed themselves in his expressive 
face. 

*' Who is the boy, Spencer ? " said he. 

" Rodney Delawarr. He*s a precious young 
muff and wants a good deal of knocking about, 
but Delawarr might just say a kind word to 
him. It would put heart into the poor little 
beggar." 

"Why, then he is my cousin too," said 
Hugo ; and, not hearing some reply that Spencer 
made, he went forward and laid his hand 
kindly on the wet, untidy head of the small 
weeper. 

*^ Rodney, don*t cry, like a good boy. Come 
along with Spencer and me. Tm another cousin, 
you know — Hugo Mainwaring. Come now, but- 
ton your clothes properly. That s right, is it 
not ? And let us get up the path. A good run 
will warm you." 

Spencer shrugged his shoulders, and went 
up the path at full speed : but Hugo, though 
aware that he was vexed, did not desert his 
unlucky little companion. He brought him up 
to the house, and on the way talked him into 
a better frame of mind. 

Dinner followed. Hugo was hungry after his 
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boating, and having always lived plainly, did not 
delight Boyland by turning up his nose at the 
excellent meal set before them. After dinner 
came play again until near eight, then tea, and 
after that, evening school. 

At Cleveland College the hours of study and 
play were arranged upon a plan of Dr. More- 
land's own devising. Some people said that it 
was not as good an arrangement as those at 
some other schools, there being too much time 
given to recreation : but the Doctor was a man 
of some courage, and in his own school took 
his own way. And there is no doubt that in 
his hands the plan worked very well, turning 
out bright, clever fellows, able to pass their exa- 
minations, and to do better afterwards than 
those who took higher places by dint of cram- 
ming. The boys got up at six all the year 
round. Breakfast at seven, early school at a 
quarter to eight. This was over at ten, when 
one hour of liberty was allowed, during which 
any boy who wished to do so might join the 
drill party under Serjeant Slaughter. At eleven 
school opened again, and went on until half- 
past two, when, as we have seen, the boys 
were set at liberty until five o'clock, when they 
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dined : but before they left the house they had 
a substantial luncheon. Evening school, begin- 
ning at half-past eight, lasted an hour and 
a half, and for the juniors only one hour. It 
was generally presided over by Mr. Ferrars, the 
senior assistant-master, Dr. Moreland only ap- 
pearing on an occasion like the present, when 
a new boy had to be placed. It was Hugo's 
first sight of the large and handsome school- 
rooms, which he was examining with much 
interest when summoned by Dr. Moreland to 
a private interview — as private, at least, as it 
could be with about sixty other boys in the 
room, most of them intensely curious to know 
how the mother-taught youth would get through 
the examination. This examination, too, was 
no mere matter of form. Dr. Moreland was 
a conscientious man, though not the religious 
man poor Agnes Mainwaring fancied him ; and 
he had a real interest in the advancement of 
every boy in his charge. 

" Come here, Mainwaring. — Where is he, 
Spencer — where is Mainwaring ? I saw him 
come in with you." 

"Yes, sir; he is in one of the class-rooms. 
Shall I call him ? " 
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** No, here he comes." 

Hugo, having lieard his name, came quickly 
out of the French masters class-room, looking 
so bright and interested that the Doctor s heart 
quite warmed to him. 

" Examining your new haunts, Main waring ? 
Well, I hope you like them V 

" I was just thiuking, sir, that it must be 
very pleasant. Everything is so convenient, 
and the rooms are so bright and airy. I like 
them very much.'' 

" That's right. I hope youll do good work 
in them, and justify your poor father's confi- 
dence in me. Sit down near me. Can you 
keep your attention, or would you prefer 
coming into one of the class-rooms alone with 
me?'' 

" I think I can attend here, sir." 
. " Very well. Now, Mainwaring, you know 
I don't expect to find you up to the mark, but 
with a little application you will soon overtake 
your contemporaries. Classics now — Latin. 
What have you done in that ? " 

Hugo mentioned what books he had used, 
and was promptly furnished with a Virgil, and 
desired to read and construe a few lines. He 
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opened the book at random, and acquitted him- 
self extremely well. 

" Greek," he said, " he had not studied so 
much. My mother knows less about Greek/' 
he said, without a sign of false shame or embar- 
rassment ; but he read half a page of Homer, 
and translated it without difficulty. In French 
he was decidedly beyond any boy in the school, 
for he spoke it fluently. German he had begun 
— but it was not studied at Cleveland College. 
History he was "very fond" of, he said, and 
the Doctor found that he had read a good deal 
more of it than he would have read at school, 
and that he had a fine memory, though his 
knowledge was not as accurate as if it had 
been acquired to pass an examination. But 
the sad truth was now confessed. He knew 
nothing of mathematics, and very little arith- 
metic I 

" I knew you would be shocked, sir," the boy 
said, half laughing ; " but my mother could not 
teach me what she does not know herself, and 
arithmetic she likes as little as I do." 

** Well," said the Doctor, laughing, " you take 
it very coolly, I must say. But even if this de- 
ficiency shocks me, I confess myself surprised at 
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the amount you have learned, and the thorough- 
ness with which you have been taught. You are 
quite up to the second class in the senior school 
in everything except mathematics and arith- 
metic ; and that being the case, I shall place you 
in that class, and give you private lessons myself 
until I fit you to study altogether with them. It 
would be hard upon you to place you in a junior 
class for these studies, as no doubt you will get 
on much faster than the juniors are expected to 
do. So, for the present, I exempt you from 
studying French, and that hour I shall devote 
to you in my study — we 11 soon surprise the class 
by sending you to join it in everything." 

"Thank you, Dr. Moreland ; you are very 
kind. Ill try to work hard at it — but I'd rather 
break stones on the road ! " 

Hugo was then furnished with a formidable 
pile of books, and set to work like the rest to 
learn his lessons for the next day. Dr. Moreland 
went away, and so, after a time, did Mr. Ferrars, 
leaving Mr. Griffith, a junior master, in his 
place. Up to that time the boys had been as 
quiet as possible, but now a buzz of whispering 
could be heard, and Hugo caught the words, 
"mother" and "Mainwaring" very often. His 
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mother had warned him that the boys might 
laugh at him for having studied only with her, 
and had advised him not to mention it. But 
Hugo had made up his mind tliat it was 
" mean " to be ashamed of it, and, moreover, 
thought that it was sure to come out some day ; 
so he had determined to " take the bull by the 
horns," and get the laugh over. He had been 
so much his mother's companion that his mind 
was older than the mind of a boy of fourteen 
generally is, and he listened to these whispers 
with a kind of half-contemptuous amusement. 
Presently lessons were learned, ten o'clock 
struck, trays with supper were placed on 
the long tables, and sixty-five tongues were 
set free. 

" Main waring,'' said Fred Boyland, gravely, 
" your mother must be a most remarkable 
woman." 

*' So she is," answered Hugo, demurely. 

" Miist he, you know. Hebrew now, Main- 
waring — how is she in Hebrew ? " 

" Very well, I hope, in Hebrew, or in any 
other language," said Hugo, attacking a second 
sandwich with calm appreciation. Several boys 
laughed, and Boyland, the acknowledged wit of 
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the school, felt nettled. He began sketching 
something on a sheet of paper, saying mean- 
time : 

"You're a very good boy, Mainwaring; you 
do your mother great credit, I must say. There 
she is, specks and all 1 Look, Mainwaring, ain't 
it a speaking likeness ? " 

The young pickle had some turn for caricature, 
and had drawn a severe female face, elderly and 
spectacled, and very like Hugo himself. There 
was a general roar, and no one laughed more 
heartily than Hugo did. 

"It's ridiculously like me; it's very clever," 
he said. " But I'm not a bit like my mother. 
Give it to me, Boyland — please]^ do. I want 
to send it to her; it will give her a good 
laugh." 

*'For heaven's sake, Mainwaring, do talk of 
something else than your mother I " said Cuth- 
bert Delawarr, in an ill-tempered way. " You're 
making yourself ridiculous." 

Hugo reddened, but answered calmly — 

" It was not I who began to talk of my 
mother, and I'm quite ready to talk of any- 
thing else ; but I'm not ashamed to talk of her, 
and as I hardly know any one but her, it would 
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not be wonderful if I spoke of her a good deal, 
ril send her this in my first letter, Boyland; 
thank you." 

So ended Boyland's first and last attempt to 
tease Hugo Mainwaring about his mother ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE "head op the ROOM." 

The bedrooms at Cleveland College were spacious 
and comfortable. There were ten rooms, some 
larger and some smaller, two of tliem being very 
small situated at each end of the corridor. One 
of these was occupied by the head boy, William 
Manlegh, and the other by Mr. Griffith, the 
junior master. On one side of the corridor there 
were five rooms, and on the other three, and 
the boys were distributed in these ; four or five 
in each of the smaller ones overlooking the play- 
ground and the sea, seven or eight in each of 
the larger ones which looked towards the court- 
yard and road. Hugo found that he was to be 
in one of the smaller rooms, his companions 
being Cuthbert Delawarr, Fred Boyland, and 
young Eivington. The night was lovely, and 
the moon shining on the water drew Hugo to 
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the window, where he stood gazing out until 
Cuthbert said crossly, 

" Mainwaring, Tm the head of this room, and 
responsible for the rules being kept ; get to bed, 
and don't stand star-gazing." 

Hugo walked over to his bed, knelt down, 
and began to say his prayers. He could not 
help being aware that Cuthbert uttered a sound 
that only was not a laugh because it was too 
angry, and that Boyland was performing some 
antics behind him that made Rivington laugh — 
against his will, Hugo thought. When he got 
up (and his prayers were not very long), Eiving- 
ton was on his knees and the other two were in 
bed ; and before he was quite undressed the gas 
went out. 

" Turn the gas oflF, Mainwaring," said Dela- 
warr. 

" Why, it has gone out already," answered 
Hugo. 

" Well, that's no reason why we're to be 

poisoned with the beastly smell. Turn it oflF, 

If) 
say. 

*'Very happy to oblige you if I knew what 

you mean, Delawarr. I'm not up to the ways 

of gas. We've none at home.'* 
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"What a muflf!" grunted Cuthbert. ^' You, 
Kivington, show him how to do it. It's your 
business, Mainwariug; you're the last in the 
room, and you shall do it too, baronet or no 
baronet I '' 

Hugo, innocent of slang, did not know the 
meaning of the word snob, but the idea con- 
veyed by that word crossed his mind. 

" I don't see what that has to do with it," 
he answered coldly. ** I am quite content to do 
whatever is my business. Thank you. Riving- 
ton ; it's lucky there's a moon. I see how it's 
done now." 

"Now then, you two boys, what are you 
about?" said a voice. It was Mr. Griffith on 
his nightly tour to see " lights out." He carried 
a candle, and raised it to look at the two belated 
ones. "You're young Main waring, I suppose, 
and Eivington. Come now, no more delay. 
Why are you not in bed?" 

Before either could speak, Delawarr said 
sneeringly — 

" They were so long at their prayers, sir ; the 
sinners are in bed all right." 

" Well, don^t let this happen again," said Mr. 
Griffith with a short laugh. 

E 
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Hugo got into bed, feeling for the first time 
decidedly uncomfortable. He had been excited 
and amused by the novelty of everything, and 
not being shy, had not suficred as most boys do 
on leaving home for school for the first time ; 
but something in these few words and in the 
tones of the speakers gave him an uneasy feel- 
ing. He could not quite understand it, and 
while endeavouring to think it over, he fell 
asleep, and never woke until Boyland most 
considerately poured a little water into his open 
mouth, just to prevent his being late ! 

"What a fellow you are for sleep, Main- 
waring 1 the big bell makes most new fellows 
jump, but you never moved an eyelash. Get up 
now or you'll be late ; won't have time for your 
prayers, you know." 

Hugo, wide awake in a moment, sprang up, 
and washed and dressed in a very short time. 
Then, as usual, he said his prayers, and so, he 
perceived, did Rivington. Boyland knelt for 
half a minute, but Cuthbert Delawarr did not 
even do that. 

"Why, I never wound my watch last night,*' 
said Hugo presently ; " what o'clock is it, can 
you tell me ? " 
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" Half-past six," answered Boyland, " and 
breakfast's at seven. The big bell will ring 
again. I'm going out for a run ; it's a splendid 
morning ; won't you come too ? " 

"No, thank you ; I shall be busy." 

" What ! goiug to sap at your lessons 1 what 
a pattern boy!" cried Boyland, as he ran oj6F 
laughing. Cuthbert Delawarr left the room at 
the same time. Hugo, opening his box — a large 
box with a good lock which every boy was 
required to bring with him — took out his Bible, 
and sitting down on the side of his bed began to 
read, first looking at his watch. Ever since he 
had attained his tenth birthday, Hugo had read 
his Bible for twenty minutes every day — a self- 
imposed rule. Having plenty of quicksilver in 
his veins, it cannot be denied that he often 
found the twenty minutes rather long ; but be- 
yond looking at his watch very often, he did not 
allow this to influence his conduct. Eivinofton, 
standing irresolutely near the door, whispered — 

" It's no use, Mainwaring, you won't be let do 
that." 

Hugo looked up. 

" Who is to stop me ? it can't be against any 
rule ? " 
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" No, but Delawarr won't allow it. You know 
Griffith will back him as far as he can. I tried, 
but it's no use. If you've promised any one, I 
am sorry for you," with a slight break in his 
voice. 

"I've promised no one but myself. But I 
mean to do it," said Hugo. "Let me alone, 
there's a good fellow." 

" Here he comes," said Eivington, and made 
oj6F as fast as he could go. Cuthbert entered next 
moment, looking very hectoring and important. 

" I thought so ! " said he. " I fancied the 
dear little mother-taught pet would be going in 
for something of this nature. Now look here, 
Mainwaring ; I'm the head of this room, and I 
forbid that. Put away your book, or Til burn 
it." 

Hugo's temper must have come to him from 
his mother's family rather than from his father's, 
for he did not get into a passion. Moreover, to 
be bullied was an experience so perfectly new to 
him, that, as he afterwards told his mother, he 
did not " take it in " all at once. 

"I don't suppose you have any right to 
interfere with me," said he, sitting carelessly on 
the bed, wagging one foot to and fro. 
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" Yes, I have. This time before breakfast is 
intended to be spent in the open air or in the 
gymnasium. Dr. Moreland always says so. I'm 
the head of this room, and I won't have you 
staying shut up here." 

"Now I wonder if all this is true," thought 
Hugo. " I must find out. I don't want to have 
a quarrel, but I mean to get my twenty minutes' 
reading some time or another." 

Without making any answer to the " head of 
the room," he quietly locked up his book and 
walked out of the room. Cuthbert followed, 
looking disappointed. He was a very ill-tempered 
boy, and had taken a dislike to his cousin the 
moment he saw him. In fact, the dislike had 
begun before they met. All his life, Cuthbert 
had been hearing how Hugo's father had offended 
old Sir Eodney by marrying " that little Smith 
woman," and how Sir Rodney had intended to 
leave all his disposable property to the children 
of his daughters, when, as Mr. Delawarr said, 
"You, Master Cuthbert, would have come in for 
five or six thousand a year instead of having to 
make your way through the world as best you 
can." The story then went on to relate how the 
Smith woman got round Sir Rodney when he 
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was old and silly, and contrived to have every- 
thing left to herself and her son. 

A good deal of this had no foundation in fact. 
Sir Rodney had never dreamed of leaving his 
property away from his heir ; and Mr. Delawarr 
never mentioned that he had received a large 
fortune with his first wife, and had spent it ! 
Everything that Cuthbert heard made him 
dislike and despise his cousin ; he was desired 
indeed to make friends with him, and to get 
influence over him, but unless Hugo had been 
prepared to be governed and patronised, Cuthbert 
had too bad a temper to act upon these directions. 
He expected an awkward, frightened, ignorant 
boy, and his dislike was intensified by finding 
him so different. He looked for a proteg^ and 
a butt^ and found a possible rival, and Hugo's 
quiet way of only half minding his rudeness 
provoked him still more. 

But there was something more serious behind 
all this. At home, Cuthbert had no religious 
influence whatever brought to bear upon him. 
Mr. Delawarr was a worldly, grasping, extrava- 
gant man, and openly scoffed at everything good,' 
and at everyone who professed to be. guided by 
better principles than his own. " All humbug," 
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he would say ; " put a thousand a year in that 
fellow's way, and he'll do a dirty thing to get it 
as soon as anyone else ! " And he practised what 
he professed, living simply and entirely for this 
world. Then, at Cleveland, Cuthbert had fallen 
under the influence of Mr. Griffith, the clever 
young assistant-master, who belonged to what he 
called the school of " Intellectual doubt." Per- 
haps Mr. Griffith knew what he meant when he 
talked his dreary, sneering talk — but certainly 
Cuthbert did not. He only knew that Mr. 
Griffith, "the cleverest fellow in the world," 
thought that the Bible was less to be venerated 
than the Zendavesta, and ranked it with the 
Koran and the Hindu sacred books. So when 
young Rivington came to the school, and at- 
tempted to read his Bible, Cuthbert bullied 
him, thumped him, laughed at him, and finally 
triumphed : for Rivington was a timid boy, and 
in spite of solenm promises made to his father, 
gave up the struggle, and had never known a 
happy moment since he did so. Mr. Griffith must 
have known all this, but he never interfered. 
Now Cuthbert, feeling certain that his cousin 
would follow Rivington's example *and sub- 
mit, was quite delighted to think that the 
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** Smith woman" would be disappointed in her 
boy. 

Are you inclined to think that no boy ever 
was as unpleasant and as bad as Cuthbert Dela-^ 
warr ? Look into your own heart and see what 
keeps you back from indulging to the full what- 
ever may be your natural failing. Piide, vanity, 
temper, falsehood, or whatever else it be. How- 
ever careless you may be, the lingering memory 
of your mother's teaching or your fathers ad- 
vice, and the knowledge that they are praying 
for you, and that if you become a bad boy or 
girl, you will break their loving hearts ; if you 
have nothing better, as yet, to check you, does 
not God use these thoughts to influence you 
unconsciously ? Now Cuthbert had none of 
these things, and had naturally a bad temper 
and an envious disposition. 

First or early school passed over quietly, 
Hugo finding no diflSculty in his lessons, and 
rising two places in his class. Then came the 
hour when the warrior with the appropriate 
name. Sergeant Slaughter, came to drill any of 
the boys who wished, or were wished by their 
parents, to be drilled. Mrs. Mainwaring had 
expressed no desire upon the subject, and Hugo, 
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upright as a dart and active as a cat, did not feel 
that he need undergo this training. Moreover, 
he thought that as Cuthbert would probably be 
out, this would be a good time to secure his 
twenty minutes. He went out into the play- 
ground with the rest, watched the drill-party 
for a few minutes, and then, fancying himself 
unobserved, ran upstairs to his room, got out his 
Bible, and looked at his watch. Hardly had he 
found his place when hasty footsteps came along 
the corridor, and Edward Eivington ran in. 

" Mainwaring, he is coming 1 I heard him 
tell Boy land that he saw you sneak oflF upstairs. 
Come along, and TU show you how to get down 
by the back stairs 1 " 

"No, thank you, Eivington. 1 didn't sneak 
up, and I shan't sneak down. Delawarr can 
have no right to interfere with me." 

Before Eivington could reply or escape, in 
marched Cuthbert. 

" Hullo ! " said he, " Fve got my precious pair 
of fools together. Eivington, I thought you'd 
had enough of it ! Come out, Hugo Mainwaring 
— I told you before that I shall not allow this." 

'* Cuthbert, go away and leave me in peace. 
I have a perfect right to do as I like during 
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this hour, and you have no right to disturb 



me." 



Cuthbert looked at him very much as a cross 
bull-dog looks at the person on whose leg he has 
designs : but if the idea of attacking him passed 
through his mind, prudence whispered that Hugo 
was nearly as old as he, somewhat taller, and 
quite as active. Besides, he had another plan ; 
and goiog to the window, he waved his hand- 
kerchief to Boyland, who was on the watch for 
the signal. In half a minute there were seven 
boys in the room, whooping, whistling, braying, 
crowing, and dancing round Hugo and Rivington 
like Red Indians. Hugo put his book into his box, 
and stood, rather pale, but quite steady, among 
the wild crew, with Rivington shrinking by his 
side. Neither of them spoke or moved, and it 
became impossible to go on making that absurd 
noise and commotion when the insulted party 
would do nothing but stand like statues. Even 
Boyland became silent at last. And then Hugo 
spoke, and if he had a better temper than most 
of his family, he had inherited their " well-hung 
tongue." 

''Certainly," said he, quietly, "I dont know 
much about schoolboys, having been brought up 
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at home so far, and I knew I should find them 
rough and noisy ; but I expected to meet with 
gentlemen. If you could see what you looked 
like just now, I think you'd be ashamed of your- 
selves. You looked such a set of fools — one of 
you was braying, aud I couldn't help thinking 
that he had a very good right to do so. Come 
along, Kivington — we'll go out." 

And out they went ! leaving the seven heroes 
staring after them. A moment^s silence, and 
then Boyland burst into a hearty laugh, and 
soon all but Delawarr followed his example* 

** What are you laughiog at ? " demanded 
Cuthbert, fiercely. 

** At myself — at all of us. Oh, boys I weren't 
we sold ! If he'd roared with rage, or cried as 
poor Kivington used, or hit out — or anything 
but what he did. Don't you feel sold ? / 
do. I'll have nothing more to do with bully- 
ing Mainwaring ; he's a queer fellow, and 
I've a notion that you had better leave him 
alone." 

" I wiU notj' roared Cuthbert. *' I'm not go- 
ing to be defied by a girl of a fellow like that. 
If you desert me, Boyland, you're a mean fellow ; 
but I shall do it all the same. I've a good mind 
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to break his box and burn his precious book, the 
young hypocrite/' 

*' You'd better not," said one of the other lads. 
" Mainwaring seems to me just the lad to go to 
the Doctor about it, and then you'd be in the 
wrong box, Cuthbert/* 

" Come away, all of you," said Boyland. " If 
Delawarr does that, we won't even stand by." 

^' No, we'll have nothing to say to it," added 
someone else ; and out they trooped. Cuthbert 
remained alone, glaring at the box, but he did 
not dare to touch it. 

Hugo and Kivington had gone out into the 
playground. Kivington looking admiringly at his 
companion, who marched along with his nose in 
the air and a look of excitement which made 
him look very manly and handsome. 

'^ What a plucky fellow you are ! " exclaimed 
Kivington ; " but you'll have to give up. I 
really tried, Mainwaring. I persevered for a 
fortnight, but Delawarr beat me black and 
blue, and they never gave me one moment's 
peace. Plucky as you are, you'll have to give 
up." 

" Plucky, am I ? " said Hugo with a con- 
temptuous glance. " I'm sorry I can't return 
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the compliment. Fm going to have a run now, 
to quiet myself." 

And away he sped at the top of his speed 
round the large level cricket-ground. Kiving- 
ton, shrinking from the unkind word as from a 
blow, went back to the house with a heavy heart. 
By the time Hugo had gone three times round 
the cricket-ground the six boys who had obeyed 
Cuthbert's signal were watching him. 

'^ Hi, Main waring ! — ^stop, we want you," cried 
one of them, whose name was. Blacker. 

" What do you want ? " asked Hugo, coming 
towards them, heated, but not a bit out of 
breath. 

** You're a fine runner, Mainwaring. Will 
you put down your name for our mile race ? If 
you do, Boyland will have to train a bit, for he's 
so cock-sure of it that he's letting himself get as 
fat as a pig." 

" I fat, you rascal ? Why, only the other day 
old Collins, when we were boating, said that I 
was so thin that I looked like a framework for a 
new boy ! " cried Boyland. 

Hugo laughed merrily, but said, " Collins must 
study Punch, I think." 

Boyland, who had seen this joke in Punch, 
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and who had a way of fathering any queer say- 
ings he could remember upon Collins, grew a 
little red, and thought that he must be more 
careful before this young Mainwaring. But being 
a good-tempered fellow he felt no resentment, 
and there was something about Hugo that he 
could not help liking. So he began to urge him 
to put down his name for the race, and Hugo 
agreed to do so. Then they inquired if he was 
a good jumper, and this ended in an adjourn- 
ment to the gymnasium, where the few minutes 
remaining of the hour were spent in finding out 
that Hugo could beat them all except Blacker 
over a hurdle, and Browne in a long jump. So 
his name was entered for the jumping at "Our 
Sports," which were to come off in October. 

When the time which was to be devoted to 
arithmetic and mathematics arrived, Hugo took 
his books and repaired to the study. It was 
unoccupied, and he sat down and began to think 
how he could manage to secure twenty minutes 
for his reading without having a regular row 
with Cuthbert Delawarr. While he was medi- 
tating, the Doctor came in. There were Vene- 
tian blinds to the windows, and one of them, 
which faced to the south, was pulled up to the 
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very top, admitting a blaze of sunshine and 
heat. 

" Here in good time, Main waring. Ha ! there's 
that blind not lowered again," and the Doctor 
strode wrathfuUy across the room and rang the 
bell. The servant soon appeared, and seemed 
to know why he had been summoned, for before 
a word was spoken he flew to let down the 
blind. 

" Hardy, what are my orders about the blinds 
in this room ? '* 

Hardy looked sheepish, but seemed aware that 
he would have to answer sooner or later. 

" They ought to be down, sir. I am very 
sorry, but I quite forgot them.*' 

" Hum," said the Doctor ; " your memory is 
very defective, Hardy. For the future I shall 
aid it by imposing a fine. I find that plan work 
so well with the young gentlemen. Sixpence, 
Hardy, every time I find this blind up when I 
come in here." 

Hardy disappeared with a rueful grin, and the 
Doctor turned to Hugo — 

" Now, if he forgets the blind every day for a 
year, how much will he lose ? " 

" Less than ten pounds," answered Hugo 
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promptly ; and the Doctor burst into a 
laugh. 

" That answer proves you your father's own 
son," he said. "No one ever caught Hugo 
without a reply ready. But you are a dreadful 
dunce, sir." 

" It's eight pounds two shillings," answered 
Hugo. " I could not do it quick, that's all. 
Yes, Dr. Moreland, I am a dunce about arith- 
metic, and I hate it too — dreadfully." And 
then he added quickly, " Is this the first time 
you come to your study, sir ? " 

Dr. Moreland looked at him thoughtfully — 

" Why do you ask ? " he said, " and what 
makes you think it is the first time ? " 

"Because you would have found out about 
the blind before, sir." 

" I see. Well, Main waring, if you are slow at 
subtraction you're quick at deduction ; yes, I 
never come here until this time. What more, 
pray ? " 

"Sir, if you would allow me to come here at 
eleven, or before breakfast, you would really do 
me a great favour." 

" What do you want to come here for ? if you 
want to work during play hours, you must apply 
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for leave in the regular way, for except for 
special reasons I don't allow it. And there are 
plenty of class-rooms, some of which are always 
empty." 

" Yes ; but, sir, I don't want to study. I 
think I can manage the lessons all right. The 
fact is, I always read the Bible for a certain time 
every day, and Cuthbert Delawarr has taken it 
into his head to prevent me. He would follow 
me into any class-room, but he would never 
venture here; indeed he need know nothing 
about it." 

The Doctor looked puzzled. He did not un- 
derstand a boy who talked to his master as 
frankly as to a friend and equal, and who 
seemed to have no idea of concealing his wish 
to keep up the habit in which no doubt he had 
been trained. After a moment's consideration 
he said — 

'^ Yes, I give you leave to come here. You 
must not bring anyone else, mind, and always 
shut the door when you leave the room." 

*^ Certainly, sir. Thank you very much. I 
think ril come before breakfast." 

Then lessons begau, and no more conversa- 
tion took place. The Doctor told his wife that 

F 
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evening that young Mainwaring was a queer 
boy, and having recounted the conversation he 
had had with him, he said — 

" I suppose he'll continue his plan for a week 
or two. I thought it better to let him have his 
opportunity. That Delawarr is a bully, and I 
shall keep my eye upon him." 



( 83 ) 



CHAPTER VI. 



RODNEYS FIRST LESSON. 



Some time passed, very quietly on the whole, 
and even pleasantly. Hugo became used to the 
school routine, and rather liked it ; the play 
hours were full of interest and enjoyment for 
the hitherto lonely boy, and, thanks to old Drake, 
he had not the mortification to find himself 
unable to play at the various games. He 
became very fond of boating, and old Collins 
taught him to row, and declared him a promising 
pupil. But in all his varied employments he 
never forgot or neglected to write to his mother 
on Saturday, either then or afterwards. Cuth- 
bert Delawarr liked him as little as ever, but 
with the other boys he was popular enough, and 
he in his turn liked most of them, although he 
considered their proceedings very childish some- 
times, and often told them so. It was curious 
that his frankness seldom gave offence ; which, 
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however, may be accounted for partly by the 
fact that the boys sometimes did not quite catch 
his meaning, his tone of thought and modes 
of expression being different from theirs, owing 
to his very differing up-bringing. The Doctor 
watched to see if he took advantage of the 
permission he had asked for to go to the study 
before breakfast, and found that he went regu- 
larly ; and also that he never told anyone why 
he did so, leaving them to think what they 
liked. The general idea was that he was work- 
ing at his arithmetic. But Dr. Moreland 
watched the boy only as an interesting study in 
human nature ; there was no one to warn Hugo 
that he was in danger of becoming something 
very different from what his mother wished him 
to be. It is not wond-erful that he should err ; 
wiser and older people have found it very 
difl&cult to keep the balance true between dis- 
play and disguise in matters of religion. If 
anyone, boy or master, had spoken on serious 
subjects to Hugo, he would have responded 
without shyness ; but it never entered his head 
to begin on such subjects himself. Edward 
Eivington was the only boy there who was at 
all likely to begin on such topics, and he had 
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scarcely spoken to Hugo since that remark 
about his want of pluck. Not that he resented 
it, exactly ; but he was hurt and chilled. In 
everything it was the same ; Hugo was careful 
to give up no practice that he had been taught 
to consider right, and to learn no practice that 
struck him as being wrong ; but it was all done 
with a careless air of independence, without 
giving any reason or making any remark. At 
Church, for instance, he found that the boys 
among whom he sat behaved rather badly, and 
led by Cuthbert, nudged each other and grinned 
at his reverent and quiet demeanour. His 
Prayer-book was, accidentally of course, jerked 
out of his hand once or twice, and Boyland 
pretended to fall into a kind of ecstasy when 
he joined in the singing. Hugo made no sign 
of annoyance ; but while the hymn before the 
Litany was being sung, he quietly took up his 
books, made his way out of the seat (the boys 
helping him, under the impression that he felt 
ill), and with perfect composure sat down beside 
a quiet old woman on a form in the aisle. On 
the way home Mr. Ferrars said to him — 

" Mainwaring, why did you leave your place 
during the service ? " 
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" I would rather sit among the people in the 
aisle, sir, if I may," answered Hugo promptly. 

*'You must ask Dr. Moreland's leave; but I 
cannot imagine why you could not stay where 
you were. Is it too crowded ? " 

"No, sir, but I prefer the aisle. I will ask 
the Doctor before next Sunday." 

As the Doctor made no objection, Hugo always 
sat apart after that. Boyland had a great mind, 
he said, to follow him ; but he did not. It was 
impossible to say how Mainwaring would take 
it, he was so inconveniently frank with the 
Doctor. 

So Hugo was trying to "live to himself" — a 
thing which the Apostle Paul tells us no one does. 

Yet he was not a selfish boy, nor cold-hearted. 
What he did was done in ignorance. Having 
lived alone with bis mother, the great question 
of influence, that wonderful power over each 
other which we all exercise, consciously or un- 
consciously, had never had any practical mean- 
ing for him. His mother was not given to 
much talk about religion, but had been more 
anxious that he should be perfectly sincere, and 
should act out what he believed, than that he 
should talk about it. And the boy, deprived of 
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her teaching, was beginning to teach himself, or 
rather to draw his learniog more directly from 
the Bible. He enjoyed his reading time as he 
had never done before : he was beginning to 
look to his Bible for guidance, searching out 
texts by which he might shape his course in his 
new world. And as time went on, he began to 
pray as well as to read, and then the twenty 
minutes were not enough, but he dressed as fast 
as he possibly could, and often secured more 
than half an hour in the study. Now, as he was 
undoubtedly taking the best way to learn his 
duty, we may be sure that he was not left to go 
far wrong. 

All this time he had not forgotten that very 
unpleasant little boy, Master Kodney Delawarr. 
Kemembering the kind words spoken to him on 
Hugo's first appearance at school, the . child had 
appealed to him more than once for help and 
countenance. Cuthbert never took any notice 
of his small brother, and he disliked Hugo all 
the more because he did : it made him feel in the 
wrong somehow, though he never acknowledged 
it. Kodney, who had been badly taught, found 
the regular lessons too much for him, and Hugo 
helped him by putting him in the right way, 
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and explaining matters to bim. He also delivered 
him more than once from the teasing of his small 
compeers, and occasionally from the bullying of 
a big boy. On one occasion it was a great hulk- 
ing fellow, who wanted the child to allow him- 
self to be dropped over the boundary wall, and 
to run to Brighton to get something that was 
wanted by the elder boys. It was against rule, 
but that was not the reason of Kodney s how^ls, 
it was dislike to the danger of crossing the wall ; 
for Kodney was an aw^kward boy, and not active, 
so that he was pretty sure to come to grief. 
Hugo heard the howls, and recognised the voice 
of his interesting cousin (as he believed him to 
be), so he looked about for the child and soon 
found him. Osborne, the big boy, declared that 
if little Delawarr did not obey him, he would 
first lick him soundly, and then hand him over 
to Cuthbert to be licked again. Osborne was 
nearly sixteen — a big strong fellow, much given 
to fighting. 

"You run away, Kodney," said Hugo, quietly. 
" No harm shall happen to you." 

" A jolly good licking — that's what will hap- 
pen to him ; and you be oflp. Main waring — Vm 
not going to mind a whipper-snapper like you I" 
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" Go, Eodney, get away at once. Now, 
Osborne, the boy is out of hearing — I didn't 
want him to hear me. If you beat or ill-use 
Eodney Delawarr, or get Cuthbert to do it, I 
shall go at once to the Doctor and tell him the 
whole story." 

*' You'll . . . peach ! " exclaimed Osborne, 
unable to believe his ears. 

'* Just so," was the answer. 

**rve a jolly good mind to give you a lesson 
for yourself, my fine fellow. A. little chap like 
you to come giving his orders to me, one of 
the head boys, the biggest fellow in the school ! 
You want to be taught your place, and Tm 
going to give you a jolly good thrashing," and 
he advanced upon Hugo with threatening looks. 
Hugo made him a beautiful bow, and said — 

" First catch your hare, sir 1 " and off he went, 
Osborne in full chase. Hugo knew that the big 
heavy boy would never catch him. He led him 
a nice dance, letting him come within arm's 
length and then darting on again, laughing all 
the time in the most provoking way. Round 
the cricket-ground, through the shrubbery, into 
the house, out again into the front court; but 
here, just coming in, Hugo saw the Doctor. 
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He stopped running, and stood aside to await 
the result, and, as he foresaw, Osborne, thunder- 
ing along after him, could not stop in time, and 
" collided " with the Doctor somewhat violently. 

" What are you about, sir ? " said Dr. Moreland 
angrily ; for really, to have a big boy come 
thump against him, knocking oflf his hat and 
nearly upsetting him, was both annoying and 
undignified. 

" I beg your pardon, sir ! I really beg your 
pardon — I didn't see you — I was after Main- 
waring." 

'^ Well, here he is, laughing at your misadven- 
ture. Osborne, you look to me as if you were 
out of temper. Take care, let me advise you not 
to be reported for quarrelling again." ^ 

The Doctor passed on, and Hugo held out his 
hand. 

" Shake hands, Osborne. Let little Delawarr 
alone, and we'll say no more about it," said he ; 
and Osborne, being too much flurried to perceive 
the impertinence of this remark, accepted the 
offered hand, saying breathlessly — 

" I -say, Main waring, don't tell Boyland, or 
anyone, that I bumped up against the Doctor. 
They chaff so — I should never hear the last of it." 
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" Very well — I won't," answered Hugo, and so 
ended the affray. 

Presently Eodney Delawarr came peeping into 
the court in search of Hugo, who had joined a 
set of boys in playing '* fives." 

'^ Main waring," whispered he, **will Osborne 
beat me ? '* 

" No, not a single thump. You're safe, little 
one. 

^* And — did he do anything to you ? " 

** Nothing, I assure you." 

** Oh, Main waring, thank you ! I was fright- 
ened out of my wits. Osborne does thump so 
hard ! " ^ 

" But you need not thank me ; of course, I 
must look after my cousin, you know." 

Eodney said nothing ; but Peregrine Spencer, 
who was one of the players, said — 

'* Rodney is not your cousin, Hugo.'* 

" Not my cousin ! why^ what do you mean ? " 

"Cuthbert's mother, your aunt and mine, died 
when Cuthbert was born. The present Mrs. 
Delawarr was a Miss Thome." 

Hugo looked at Rodney, who hung his head 
and tried to sneak away. 

*' Stop, Rodney. Did you know this ? " 
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Rodney made no answer, but Spencer said — 

" He certainly did, for I heard Cuthbert telling 
him before you came here." 

Hugo said nothing, but looked at the child 
with a half-contemptuous, half-pitying glance. 
Rodney began to cry, and ran away into the 
house. Hugo went on playing, and said no- 
thing more about the matter, but Peregrine 
remarked — 

" That's a regular little sneak. I suppose he 
thought you would cease to look after him if 
you knew that he was no relation ; and, indeed, 
if you want a young fellow to fag for you, 
you might easily find a more interesting one 
than Master Rodney." 

Still Hugo said nothing. All the rest of that 
day Rodney avoided him, and he did not seek 
the child out. He left him to learn his lessons 
as best he could — and that was not very well. 
He did not visit him in bed when his own bed- 
time came, which he had done every night 
lately, because he had discovered that Rodney 
was mortally terrified by being in the dark, 
and that a few kind words at that time com- 
posed his mind and enabled him to go to sleep. 
Tlie poor little sinner lay listemng and longing. 
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but the bedroom doors were shut one after an- 
other, and no welcome step, no cheery *' I say, 
Rodney ! are you asleep ? " smote upon his 
ear; so he cried himself to sleep, and next 
morning looked more like a boiled rabbit — so 
Boyland said — than ever. Worse things than 
looking like a boiled rabbit befell him, however. 
The other small boys, who had almost left off 
tormenting him since Hugo took him under 
his protection, thought that now their hour 
was come ; and pouncing upon him as they 
were all leaving their bedrooms, these sweet 
children hustled him off to the cove, and in- 
sisted on his joining them in having a bathe ! 

Hugo, as usual, having made all haste with 
his toilet, had by this time disappeared from 
his companions' sight, seeking his usual place 
in the Doctor's study ; where, curious to relate, 
the blinds were never forgotten now ! 

The seventeenth of St. Luke was the chapter 
which came in its turn to be read that day. 
Hugo read it through, and then began, as he 
had taken to do of late, to search for a verse 
likely to be of use to him practically. Of 
course, there is no part of God's Word in which 
we may not find teaching, warning, help, encour- 
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agement — but not everyone knows how to find 
all these, and Hugo was but a boy : it was 
much if he found one lesson in his daily portion 
— more, if by God's grace he practised it. And 
the first few verses arrested his attention. " It 
is impossible but that offences will come : but 
woe unto him through whom they come I It 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he cast into the depths of 
the sea, than that he should offend one of these 
little ones." And then, as if in continuation^ 
'* If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 
him ; and if he repent, forgive him." 

" Well," muttered Hugo, *' Rodney is not my 
brother, nor even my cousin, it seems. Cuth- 
bert ought to be ashamed of himself, neglecting 
him so. It is Cuthbert's fault if Rodney goes 
wrong." 

Then he became silent, and presently re- 
marked aloud, *' Mamma would say he ^5 my 
brother.'* 

Another silence. 

" Anyhow, I must blow him up and forgive 
him, I suppose. Poor little fellow, he is such a 
helpless little muffl He might really get ill if 
nobody looked after him; and as Cuthbert 
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won't, I suppose I must. He certainly is a little 
one — and a very ugly little one, too. And if 
he goes to the bad because I won't notice him, 
it will be through me that the offence comes — 
wouldn't it ? " 

In reply to this question he nodded his head, 
and knelt down to say his prayers. Then he 
found that he had ten minutes to spare before 
the breakfast-bell would ring, and, putting away 
his Bible in a hiding-place that he had found 
for it, he got his cap and ran out in search of 
Rodney. 

Had he come a few minutes earlier, Rod- 
ney's howls would have guided him to the 
cove. But old Collins had rescued him from 
his tormentors, and the child was now sitting 
under the boundary- wall trying to warm him- 
self in the sun, and looking like nothing but a 
quaking heap of clothes with an old hearthbrush 
on the top of them : this, at least, was Hugo's 
opinion when he found him. 

" I say, Rodney — what's the matter with 
you?" 

At the sound of the well-known voice, Rod- 
ney lifted up a pale and tear-soaked countenance, 
glanced at the speaker, and collapsed. 
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'* Come, child, why, your hair is dripping — - 
what have you been doing ? " 

" I wish I was dead," said Rodney sullenly. 

" My good child," said Hugo, picking him up 
much as if he had been a sulky puppy, and 
propping him up against the wall, " before you 
wish that, you had better cure yourself of telling 
lies. Otherwise the change might not be for the 
better." 

^* Bosh ! " said Rodney. ^' I do — I wish 
I was dead. They nearly drowned me. I 
wish they had quite. Then you'd feel sorry 
you . . ." 

'^ Did what ? come now, what have I done to 
you ? " 

*' Plenty ; youVe given me up. They all 
knew it. And then they took and drove me 
into the water. And Jones junior soaped me ! 
And then they hunted me. And — and I wish 
I was dead. Go away now. You come to scold 
me, but I won't be scolded — don't scold me, 
Hugo, Tm too miserable for that." 

*^ So you are, you poor little goose ; why can't 
you be like other fellows, and give and take ? I 
won't scold you just now. Give me your hand, 
and we'll run round the cricket-ground ; that 
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will warm you, and then when youVe had your 
breakfast you'll be all right." 

"Are you going to — to — be good to me, 
Main waring, though Tm not your cousin ? '' 

This was said when a smart run had set Rod- 
ney's sluggish blood circulating again, and as he 
spoke the breakfast bell rang. 

" What do I care whether you are my cousin 
or not ? What difference does it make ? " 

" Oh I " exclaimed Rodney, with wide-open 
eyes, " I thought " 

" Well, you thought wrong. I wanted to help 
you because you want help." 

" But, Hugo, you were very angry ; you looked 
at me terrible ! If it don't matter, why were you 
angry ? " 

"Because you told me a pack of lies, sir. 
You knew that your mother is not my aunt, but 
you always called her my aunt, and called me 
your cousin. Rodney, you know that was a lie." 

" Come along, we'll be late for breakfast," said 
Rodney, reddeniug a little. '^ I'll never say she's 
your aunt again." 

Hugo looked down thoughtfully at the child. 

^' Rodney," said he, " next time you tell me a 
lie, I shall box your ears." 
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** I won't, really. Til tell you the truth always. 
You are so kind, Hugo — I really will." 

The second bell rang, setting them scampering 
oflFto the refectory. Hugo heard the child say 
triumphantly, as he took his seat — 

** There, boys I Hugo Mainwaring has promised 
to look after me, same as if I was his cousin; 
and he says he'll give some of you a good licking 
for teasing me. Now, then 1 how do you like 
that ? " 

" You little wretch I " muttered Hugo. Spencer, 
who had also heard, said — 

" I never knew such a little liar as that. Tm 
sure I'm glad, Mainwaring, that he is not related 
to either of us. Cuthbert ought to cane him 
well." 

" Don^t say anything to Cuthbert," whispered 
Hugo. " He beats the child too much as it is. 
Ill give him a lecture by-and-by." 

When school was over, and the usual clamour 
of tongues arose, while mighty slices of bread- 
and-butter disappeared like magic, every boy 
declaring aloud what he was going to do during 
the play hours, Hugo alone was silent. Cuthbert 
Delawarr wanted to go out in the gig; Hugo 
refused to he one of the party. Peregrine Spencer 
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was going to play cricket ; Hugo declined his in- 
vitation too. Boylaud, Shore, and Osborne were 
bound for the gymnasium to practise the ** high 
jump," and wanted him to join them ; but he said 
no, he had something he wanted to do. And as 
soon as luncheon was disposed off, he captured 
Rodney, took him down to the cove, waited till 
the gig was fairly off with its merry crew, and 
then entering a punt, he made Rodney get in 
too, and pushed out from the shore as far as he 
could without getting out of bounds. 

" Rodney," said he, when he had thus secured 
a private interview, ** what was that you said to 
the boys as you went to breakfast ? " 

*' I forget," said Rodney. 

" Then 111 remind you," answered Hugo ; and 
repeated the words he had overheard. "Now, 
Rodney, what was that ? " 

Rodney sat silent, looking half-ashamed, half- 
sulky. 

''What did you promise me just before, 
Rodney ? " 

Rodney perked up a little. Nature must have 
intended him for a lawyer, so quick was he to 
perceive that a point might be made here. 

"Oh, no I" he exclaimed; "I only said to 
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you, you know. I didn't promise never to — to 
— do it — at all." 

" Rodney," said Hugo indignantly, ^' even if 
you don't know or care about the sin of it, are 
you not ashamed to be known as a liar ? " 

" Oh, come now ! " cried Rodney, in a queer, 
half-buUying voice, ** it's no business of yours. If 
I tell you the truth, that^s all you need mind." 

^' No, it is not. Look now, Rodney, you are 
a poor little creature, and really want a friend, 
ril forgive you for not being my cousin — I 
mean, for having said you were — and I will 
really try to be a friend to you, if you 11 let me. 
You are a very bad little boy, Rodney, and I 
want to help you to be good ; but I can't, unless 
you'll try yourself too. Telling lies is a great 
sin ; and if you say I am not to mind as long as 
you don't tell me any, I must just be done with 
you. I'll put you ashore now, for I see you don't 
mean to mind me, and you must take your chance 
and get on as well as you can." 

But on the first movement of the boat, Rodney 

raised such a fearful yelping that two boys ran 

from the cricket-ground to the edge of the cliff 

to see what was the matter. One of these was 

Spencer. 
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" It's only Main waring having it out with that 
young monkey," said he. "If he makes him 
ashamed of himself it will be a good thing." 

Rivington, who was the other boy, lingered 
for a moment, looking down at the occupants of 
the punt : then with a sigh he returned to his 
station on the ground. 

Hugo never saw either of them. He was fully 
engaged in receiving Rodney s abject submission 
and quieting his alarm. This done, he pro- 
ceeded to give him a short but pointed lecture 
on the subject of truth. Rodney's few remarks 
proved him to be terribly ignorant : his ideas of 
right and wrong were very elementary, and of 
religious teaching the poor child seemed to have 
had none. Hugo, warming with his subject, and 
feeling for the first time the pleasure of enlighten- 
ing the ignorant, blazed away at him for some 
time. The terrors of the law were freely flung 
at poor Rodney's head. Hugo thought he 
had at last made an impression. And so he 
had. 

When he visited his small pupil in bed that 
night, he found him cold and clammy with terror; 
but Rodney did not say what had frightened 
him. But at about half-past eleven, Hugo was 
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awakened by little Jones, who whispered in his 
ear, in mortal dread of rousing Delawarr. 

** Main waring ! listen — wake uip, please. Rod- 
ney Delawarr is ill, and he's crying for you." 

Hugo jumped up, hurried on some clothes, and 
followed Jones to the scene of action. Here he 
found Mrs. Moreland, a maid, and Mr. Griffith, 
all gazing at Rodney, who lay, apparently half 
dead, blue and cold, quaking and shaking in 
every limb. When he saw Hugo, he wriggled up 
and caught fast hold of him. 

" Send them away, Hugo ; I was only dream- 
ing a horrid dream ; and I yelled out for help, 
but I didn't want so much help as this. Send 
them away, and I'll tell you all about it — but 
they'll only laugh at me." 

"Sir Hugo," said Mrs. Moreland, "I really 
think the child has only had a bad dream. I 
thought when I first came that he was in a fit of 
some kind. Fortunately I was passing the door 
at the end of the passage and heard liis screams ; 
he has been asking for you continually." 

" If you will give me leave, ma am, 111 carry 

him over to my room ; the fellows are all asleep, 

and he shall stay with me the rest of the night. 

He 23 a poor little fellow — yes, Rodney, I 
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won't leave you alone again till you are all 
right." 

" Will you go with your cousin, my child ? " 
said Mrs. Moreland. 

**He's not my cousin, ma'am," said Rodney 
hastily, and with a scared look ; " but I will go, 
he'll take care of me." 

Hugo carried him off, the child quaking and 
crying, but clinging to his protector all the 
time. On being questioned when safe in Hugo's 
bed, with Hugo's arms round him, it appeared 
that he had been thinking all day of the dreadful 
place that liars went to ; and oh, what was he to 
do, for he had told such heaps of lies, and he 
couldn't un-tell them. Hugo spent half the 
night in quieting the child, and fortunate it was 
that he knew the only true remedy for the fears 
he had roused. He never forgot the lesson he 
had learned by that first attempt to teach ; never 
again did he preach the law without the gospel. 

When the big bell rang in the morning, the 
three other occupants of the room became aware 
of Rodney's presence ; the child was in a sound 
sleep, and Hugo had risen without awakening 
him. 

'^ Hullo ! " exclaimed Cuthbert, " what brings 
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that child here ? I won't have it, Mainwaring, 
do you hear me ? " 

" Oh yes, don't wake the child ; I hear you. 
You're the head of the room, and it's against the' 
rules, &c., &c. But Kodney was ill during the 
night, and Mrs. Moreland gave me leave to bring 
him here. She was with him, and knows all 
about it." 

Cuthbert said no more until Rodney awoke, 
when he ordered him oflf to his own room, roughly 
desiring him "not to try that game again, for 
that he (Cuthbert) wouldn't be bothered with 
him." 



( los ) 



CHAPTER VII. 



Rodney's sharpness. 



For some time after these occurrences, Rodney 
seemed to improve a little. Hugo helped him 
to learn his lessons, and kept a sharp look-out 
upon his proceedings. During the long talk 
they had together that night, he had made the 
child promise to say his prayers regularly, and 
had spoken to him in a way that impressed 
Rodney strongly for the moment; but in the 
regular school routine they were seldom alone 
together, and Hugo did not speak on serious 
subjects to the boy again. And in about a 
month he became aware that Rodney was falling 
back into many bad ways of which he had been 
trying to cure himself. Hugo was sorry, but he 
did not see exactly what to do ; there was 
nothing definite for him to speak to the child 
about, although he felt that all was not well. 
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He was the more unwilling to interfere, because 
Cutlibert had been kinder to his small brother 
of late, and if he chose to see after him, uo 
doubt it was his proper business. Now, the 
the truth was, that Cuthbert was moved to 
patronise his junior by two motives. He sin- 
cerely wished to vex and mortify Hugo, and he 
wanted a small boy to do certain errands for 
him, of which the authorities were to know 
nothing. The fifteen or sixteen small boys were 
taken out by Mr. Griffith every day for a walk ; 
in winter the elder boys also walked every day, 
but in summer they were supposed to get 
enough exercise in their fine play-ground and in 
their boats. Cuthbert, it will be seen, had no 
opportunities of making purchases in Brighton, 
or of bringing home parcels ; but the small boys 
could manage to do so if they were " sharp," 
and unfortunately Rodney had plenty of sharp- 
ness of this kind, though in learning his lessons 
he was dreadfully dull. 

Mr. Griffith was rather careless in looking 
after the children, often meeting a friend, and 
in the conversation that ensued, almost forgetting 
them for a few minutes. He liked going into 
Brighton, and seldom took them in any other 
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direction. Thus it may be seen that the boys 
had plenty of opportunities for doing secret 
errands, if they were so inclined. 

Cuthbert, a very dull boy, was also a very 
lazy one ; and until Hugo was placed in the 
same class, he remained the lowest therein very 
contentedly. Dislike to his cousin, however, 
roused him up to something like energy, and he 
actually announced his intention of going in for 
the " steady progress " prize of his class. This 
was a prize given for steady progress throughout 
the term, and was quite distinct from the prizes 
gained by passing well in the examination at 
the close of the term. Dr. Moreland held that 
not always the best workers gained the prizes in 
examination, and although he gave plenty to be 
competed for in that way, the most valuable 
prizes were those given for "steady progress." 
Handsome books to the second best and a silver 
medal to the best in each division of the school, 
the medal gaining an additional bar if it were 
again won by the same boy ; so that Peregrioe 
Spencer, who had gained it three times, declared 
that he was mistaken for a veteran Crimean 
ofl&cer when he wore it ! Hugo, knowing how it 
would gratify his mother, had set his heart upon 
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the second prize in the senior division ; of the 
first he knew that he had no chance. And 
seeing this, Cuthbert was determined to have it. 

But to win it fairly would mean very hard 
work, and hard work was what Cuthbert did not 
like. However, he determined to get it some- 
how. He wrote to an old schoolfellow now in 
an ofl&ce in London asking him to purchase for 
him certain keys, or cribs, by the aid of which 
he hoped to achieve " steady progress " without 
much trouble. To get these treasures safely into 
Cleveland College was the difficult part of the 
enterprise. The books were sent, made up in 
separate parcels, to a shop at which the Cleve- 
land boys dealt for sweeties, and Rodney, with 
considerable ingenuity, brought them one by 
one to his brother. 

Cuthbert thought he had hit upon a capital 
plan for using them. He never brought any 
one of them into the schooboom, but he tore out 
the leaf or leaves which he expected to require, 
and concealed them during study hours under 
his other books and papers. Once or twice it 
happened that he did not bring the part that 
was necessary, but that did not matter ; it would 
not do, be thought, to progress too rapidly ! 
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In order to secure Rodney's assistance, he was 
obliged to promise him help in his studies ; help 
of a very different kind from that given him 
by Hugo, who really made the child master his 
lessons, whereas Cuthbert only made him able 
to get through them ; and if he did not actually 
write the exercises for him, he might as well 
have done so. This lazy way of doing the work 
suited both brothers to admiration ; of course 
the lessons that Eodney was learning presented 
no difficulties to Cuthbert even without a key. 

The first evening that this new arrangement 
took effect, Hugo had made room for his little 
pupil on his own bench ; but to his surprise, 
Eodney went on to Cuthbert's place and sat 
down, putting his books on the desk. The elder 
boys were allowed to help the little fellows, but 
were expected to help them, not to shirk, but to 
do their work. Hugo looked at the boy in some 
surprise and Eodney got very red. 

"Hullo," said Boy land, *' here's a start! Big 
Bruin going to help little Bruin. Mainwariug, 
your infant is escaping from you." 

" I may help my own brother with his lessons, 
I suppose," growled Cuthbert. 

" Certainly," said Hugo. Rodney did not even 
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look at him, and he was both hurt and annoyed. 
But pride forbade him taking any notice of the 
matter, and gradually Rodney slipped away from 
him entirely. 

About a month passed, when unlucky Rodney 
got a smart blow on the shins while playing 
cricket. He was always awkward, poor child, 
and on this occasion he contrived to get within 
the sweep of little Jones's bat as the latter was 
making what he was pleased to call a "great 
wipe" at the ball. Jones missed the ball, and 
Rodney rent the ait with shouts of woe. A 
number of the elder boys were practising jump- 
ing over a hurdle in another part of the play- 
ground, both Cuthbert and Hugo being among 
them. The child's cries reached them, and they 
could see that something had happened, for the 
cricket-playing came to an end, and the little boys 
gathered round the prostrate Rodney. Hugo 
looked and waited a bit, and looked again. 
Cuthbert did not seem to notice what was 
going on. 

*' Delawarr," said Hugo at last, *' Rodney is 
hurt, don't you see ? *' 

" Yes, I see. Oh, he cries for everything. He 
won't die this time, most likely," 
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Hugo's turn to jump came at that moment, and 
he went oflf, took his three turns, and then came 
back to Cuthbert. 

" That child must be hurt," he said, " one can 
tell that by the sound of his cry. Your turn 
does not come for some time, are you going to 
see after him ? " 

"Not I! Go yourself if you're so anxious, 
but don't preach him into fits this time. Rod- 
ney's had enough of that." 

Hugo made no answer; he put on his shoes 
and ran ofi* to the scene of action. 

" Mainwaring, look here ! Rodney Dela- 
warr says his legs are broken, both of 'em, and 
he won t get up nor let us touch him, and he's 
bleeding awfully I " 

*^What happened to him?" asked Hugo. 
Jones junior told his tale. " I had no notion he 
was there, you know," said he, " and he had no 
business to be there, and it was a wipe no doubt ; 
but all the same I don't think I can have broken 
all his legs ! " 

** Don't speak as if he were a daddy-long- 
legs," said Hugo. ** Let me try if I can manage 
him. Rodney, old fellow, what is it? Stop 
howling, and tell me." 



1 
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**0 Hugo! it is you? now Fm safe. My 
legs is broke, and IVe always heard that broken 
people oughtn't to be lifted up suddenly, and 
they would keep lifting me so I roared to bring 
some one ; Cuthbert ought to have come, be- 
cause he promised if I obliged him he'd be as 
good to me as you ; but he isn't, he's a selfish 
beast. Hugo ! won't you take care of 
me ? " 

"Well, let me see if your legs are broken," 
said Hugo, kneeling down beside him. "No, 
they are not. No bones broken. Now let me 
shove up the legs of your trousers. I say 1 
Jones junior, that was a very decent stroke for 
a little one like you, if you had only hit the ball 
instead of your neighbours sliins. Both shins 
badly cut, and Tm sure they are very painful. 
Get up, Rodney, and come to the house ; Mrs. 
Moreland will plaster them up for you." 

Rodney stood up ; but he was a weakly, ner- 
vous child, and the pain, but still more the sight 
of blood, made him quite faint, and he staggered 
about with a helpless look that rather alarmed 
the young ones. 

"Ill carry him," said Hugo. "Poor little 
fellow, . tbere^a not much of the hero in him." 
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And lifting him gently, he carried him off to the 
room set apart for such emergencies, and dubbed 
by the boys the " accident shop." Hither Mrs. 
Moreland also repaired in haste, and poor Eod- 
ney was given a little wine and water, while his 
wretched little shins were being carefully washed 
and bound up. 

^* He had better stay here for a day or two," 
said kind Mrs. Moreland ; *' I will send Waters to 
make up the beds, and she shall sleep here too. 
He can pay me a visit to-morrow if he is better, 
and I will send him some nice books. You will 
have an unexpected holiday, my child ; and you 
must remain quiet, for if you do not, your legs 
may inflame, and then you would suffer a great 
deal. Sir Hugo, there is the dinner-bell, you 
had better go. I will see that your little charge 
is not starved." 

''May I come and see him later, ma am?" 
said Hugo. 

''I think he will be better quite quiet." 

" Oh, do let Hugo come, ma'am ; he will do 
me no harm. Hugo is so kind." 

Mrs. Moreland laid her hand quietly on 
Hugo*s shoulder, saying — 

** That's a pleasant thing to hear. The small 
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tyrannies that go on here sometimes are very sad 
to see." 

" My brother Cuthbert is the biggest tyrant 
in the school," says Eodney, ^* but Hugo*s not a 
bit like him." 

" Rodney, you need not say that, for Cuthbert 
has been very kind to you lately. Well, good- 
bye, old fellow. I will come again to-night; I 
may, Mrs. Moreland, may I not ? " 

** You may ; but no one else is to come." 

" What a comfort !" ejaculated Eodney, closing 
his eyes with an old-fashioned air of satisfaction 
that made both his hearers laugh. Hugo bowed 
to the lady and ran off. 

" He may laugh," said Rodney, " but it's true 
for all that. If Cuthbert came — ^he'd never take 
the trouble unless he wanted me to do something 
for him — he'd just say, * Serve you right, you 
little duffer; you're always under one's feet.' 
But he won't come, you'll see. He has got all 

the , all he wanted, and now he'll leave me 

alone again." 

" All he wanted ? what do you mean by that, 
my dear ? " said Mrs. Moreland. But Rodney 
at once assumed a very dull expression, and 
said — 
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^' Oh, I didn't mean anything, ma'am." 

When tea was over that eveniug, Hugo left 
the table as soon as he could, and was going to 
pay his visit to Rodney, when Boyland stopped 
him. 

" Where are you off to, Main waring ? come 
back; I want you. Eivington and I have had 
a dispute, and you must tell us which is right ; 
come here." 

" I shall be back in five minutes ; but I pro- 
mised Rodney to go and see him after tea." 

^' Oh, bother Rodney ! really now, considering 
the way he deserted you and went over to the 
enemy, I think you ought to have no more to 
say to him." 

" Do you ? '' said Hugo, quietly walking off 
towards the ** accident shop." 

" I do," said Boyland to Rivington, " and 
what's more, little Delawarr is a regular cad, 
and Mainwaring's tenderness is all thrown away 
on him. Why, he told Cuthbert that Main- 
waring frightened the life out of him with ser- 
mons, and that he didn't help him with his 
lessons a bit! and Mainwaring did help him, 
though he would not do the work for him. He's 
an ungrateful little cad, and I don't know why 
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Main waring has anything more to say to him ; 
there's not another boy in the school that would 
not just leave him to himself. But Main waring 
is a queer fellow." 

" Perhaps he thinks it right," said Rivington. 

" Oh, bosh 1 " replied Boyland with charming 
simplicity, **Mainwaring s got over all that. Like 
you, Ned, he was on the pious dodge when he 
came, but he gave it up very easily. Delawarr 
had very little trouble with him." 

" What's that you are saying, Boyland ?*' said 
Hugo, who had entered unperceived. " Some- 
thing about me ; I partly heard it, but please 
say it again." 

"Well, I didn't know you were there, you 
know ; but there was no harm in what I was 
saying ; it was only that you, like Ned here, 
were on the pious tack when you first came here, 
and that you got over it very soon.*' 

*^ Yes, and gave Cuthbert very little trouble," 
said Hugo. " Oh ! that's your idea of the mat- 
ter, is it ? and Delawarr's too, I suppose. Well, 
what were you and Rivington arguing about ? " 

" You'll laugh when you hear," answered 

Boyland ; " but Fm sure I am right, and Ned is 

St? obstinate. I was speaking o£ your mother, 
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saying you got a letter this morning, and I called 
her Lady Mainwaring, and Rivington said she 
is not Lady, but plain Mrs. Mainwaring. Now 
that's impossible, isn't it ? for you are Sir Hugo, 
you know." 

"Rivington is right, for all that. You see, 
my father died before his father. Is Mr. Ferrars 
in the schoolroom yet ? I want to ask leave to 
go to speak to Mrs. Moreland ; Rodney seems to 
me very ill." 

" I think he is gone in ; I must cut upstairs, 
for I left some of my books there," said Boyland, 
leaving the room. 

"Mainwaring," said Edward Rivington in a 
hesitating way, " I don t understand you.'' 

" Why ? what don't you understand ? " 

" What Boyland said is true ; you gave up 
very soon. Even sooner than I did. I thought 
at first that you would help me, and that when 
there were two of us we could make some stand 
against Delawarr. But you don't seem to care ; 
you don't join in his bad talk, but you never 
say a word." 

" Why should I say a word ? Delawarr is 
no business of mine. He is older than I am, 
and he's the ' head of the room,' as perhaps 
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you've been told. I stop my ears and go to 
sleep." 

*' My father would say that it is your busi- 
ness." 

'' My business to prevent Cuthbert and Boy- 
land from using bad words and reading bad 
books ? How would you make that out ? " 

*^ My father would say that those who — who 
want to serve and please God, must show it by 
hating evil." 

" So I do hate it I I don't understand half 
they say, and that book that they're reading 
seems to me very stupid ; but then I don t hear 
enough of it to know. But hating it, and 
speaking to them about it, are two very different 
things." 

'* Yes ; but my father would say it ought to 
be done." 

" Then you had better do it," said Hugo 
sharply, and walked away, leaving poor sensitive 
Rivington quivering all over, partly from having 
said so much himself, but much more from the 
contemptuous manner of his schoolfellow. 

Hugo went to the schoolroom and up to the 
desk where Mr. Ferrars was sitting. 

^^I beg your pardon, Mr. Ferrars, but may I 
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go to speak to Mrs. Moreland about Rodney 
Delawarr? I have been to see him, and he 
seems to me very restless and ill, and in a 
terrible fright at being left alone with Mrs. 
Waters ; he cannot bear her. He really is ill, 
sir, and not in a state to be reasonable." 

" Yes, you may go ; but be back as soon as 
you can." 

Hugo ran away and presently came back, 
having got leave to sleep in the surgery that 
night instead of Waters, to whom poor Rodney 
had the greatest dislike. 



( I20 ) 



CHAPTER VIII. 



RIVINGTON. 



At ten o'clock, when the elder boys went to 
their rooms, Hugo went with them, but only to 
get such of his belongings as he thought likely 
to be useful to him during the night. 

" What are you about ? " asked Delawarr, 
seeing him turning over the contents of his box. 
" You'll never be in bed in time if you go on 
like that. I say I he's getting out his Bible 
again ; it's a long time since Fve seen its red 
cover ! 'Tis keeping wonderfully bright and 
new, Mainwaring, considering how much you 
read it ! " he added with a sneer. 

Hugo laughed as he answered — 

"Did it never strike you that other books 
might have a crimson cover as well as my Bible ? 
This happens to be ' Feats on the Fiord/ which 
l^m going to read to Rodney if he cannot sleep. 
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Rodney is very ill, and I have leave to stay all 
night with him." 

He gathered up his goods, locked his box, and 
with a general " good - night ** ran off, leaving 
Cuthbert looking even blacker than usual. 

" It's easy to see through that game, my good 
cousin. Making up to Mrs. Morelandl that's 
about it. She'll think, you know, what a Jdnd 
boy he is and what a brute I am, not offering to 
sit up with my own brother. As to its being 
that he likes Eodney, that*s all bosh. Rodney 
ain't that kind of boy." 

" It runs in families/' said Boyland slyly. 

Cuthbert made no answer ; in fact, he did not 
catch the meaning of his friend's remark. They 
all got into bed, and the gas was duly turned 
off. Mr. Griffith made his nightly circuit and 
retired. Then, according to a custom which 
they had only laid aside on Hugo's arrival, in 
order to find out whether he was likely to 
interfere or not, Cuthbert lighted a candle and 
began to read aloud, in a low droning voice, a 
bad translation of a vile French novel. Boyland, 
seated on the side of Delawarr's bed, listened 
greedily ; laughing heartily, though softly, every 
now and then. The humour and wit of the 
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writing really amused him, even in this very 
uninviting form; for between Cuthbert's read- 
ing and the badness of the translation it was a 
terrible business. But Cuthbert, a heavy, dull 
fellow, did not feel in the least amused. In 
fact, he insisted on being the reader, because if 
he had been the listener he would soon have 
been asleep. It is a dreadful thing to say, but 
it is really true, that the bad, shocking scenes 
to which the story introduced him and the 
wicked language used were the attractions to 
him ; these, and the pleasure of breaking rules 
and defying authority. Poor Eivington, every 
instinct and feeling of his heart outraged, yet 
had not the resolution to copy Hugo — shut his 
ears and go to sleep. He lay listening, almost 
crying, sometimes ready to spring up and run 
to call Mr. Griffith, yet all the time drinking in 
the poison. Edward Eivington is a respectable, 
middle-aged clergyman now ; yet to this day 
some of those words will arise unbidden in his 
mind, and he knows himself the worse for 
having heard those midnight readings* It is 
impossible to touch pitch without being defiled. 
Oh boys, boys ! playing with sin ; if you only 
knew how you may yet long to forget what you 
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now think it so manly to learn. And suppose 
that loDging never comes ? what will that mean 1 

Hugo found Kodney wide awake and very 
feverish. He renewed the cold-water applica- 
tions to the poor swelled and' reddened shins, 
brushed his hair, washed his face and hands, 
smoothed the bed, and gave the child some nice 
soup sent for him by Mrs. Moreland. Kodney 
admitted that he felt better. 

" Tm going out as a nurse soon,'' said Hugo, 
" for it's plain I have a natural genius for it. 
Now I will read to you, Kodney. Have you 
read ' Feats on the Fiord ? ' '' 

" No — is it nice ? " 

" Very. Now say your prayers while I say 
mine, and then 111 read." 

But Miss Martineau proved to be above Kod- 
ney s comprehension. He began to get restless 
again. 

"Don't read any more, Hugo. Talk to me. 
Hugo — do you think I'm going to die ? " 

Hugo laughed heartily. 

" Die of a broken shin I " said he. 

" Two," whimpered Kodney, " and they may 
mortify, you know. I heard papa talk once of a 
man whose leg mortified — and he died." 
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He looked so wretched that Hugo stopped 
laughing, and inquired, ** Do your shins give 
you pain ? " 

" Just," said Kodney. 

" Then they won't mortify. I know that when 
mortification begins, there is no pain." 

** That's a comfort," remarked Kodney thought- 
fully. " Ha — ah — there was a dart. Jolly pain- 
ful — so it's all right. Hugo, I'm going back to 
you. I was happier with you. Cuthbert does 
my lessons more, but you were really kinder. 
And I feel bad now, and I was beginning to 
try to feel good. Now I have told lies and 
done things again. But look here, Hugo — do 
you really believe what you told me ? That 
God is angry when we do wrong, and that we 
ought to love Him, and try to please Him. 
Cuthbert says you don't believe it." 

" Why ? What makes him say so ? " said 
Hugo. 

" Because he says you gave up reading your 
Bible, and only say such short prayers, and 
don't care when he and Boyland use bad words, 
and read bad books at night. And he says 
you despise Eivington because he wanted to be 
pious." 
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" Did Cuthbert say all that ? " 

*^ And lots more, and Boyland said the same. 
It was about something Cuthbert wanted me to 
do for him, and I said no ; there were lies in it, 
and you were teaching me not to tell lies. Then 
he said it was all bosh ; that your mamma 
had stuffed you full of nonsense, but that you 
didn't really believe a word of it. Yes, he 
said a whole lot like that." 

Hugo looked thoughtful. So that was the 
impression his conduct gave. Kivington, too, 
had said much the same. He longed to be alone, 
to think it over, but he was not alone ; on the 
contrary, Rodney was in a very talkative humour, 
and as far from sleep as ever. At last, to quiet 
the child, Hugo began to sing : he had a sweet 
voice, and had been used to sing with his 
mother. This succeeded better than reading, 
and, after a while, Rodney fell asleep. Then 
Hugo undressed, and got into the bed prepared 
for him. But he could not sleep. It was now 
one o'clock, and although at ten he had been 
very sleepy, he was now wonderfully wide 
awake. He tossed and turned, he fretted and 
fumed. He turned up the gas, and tried read- 
ing " Feats on the Fiord ; " but he could not. 
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Eivington s words kept coming up in his mind ; 
and the hurt and mortified expression of his 
gentle, girlish face when he heard the contemp- 
tuous '* Why dont you speak, then?" and he 
remembered that this was not the first time 
he had worn that look in consequence of some 
barsh words from the same speaker. What if 
Rivington were a weak brother, and that he- — 
Hugo — was using his greater strength, not to 
help or encourage him, but quite the other way ? 
But conscience, once awakened, began to ask 
further and even less agreeable questions. Was 
Eivington really his inferior ? Every boy in the 
school knew that Rivington disapproved of 
wrong-doing, and loved what was right ; no one 
seemed very sure that Hugo did either the one 
or the other. Must there not be something 
wrong ? And Rodney, too — easily persuaded 
that his friend and protector did not believe 
what he had tried to teach. Why ? At first he 
could not see why, and felt baffled and half 
angry. But suddenly it flashed across him that 
in his present perplexity he needed help and 
guidance, and ought to ask for them. So he 
got up, knelt beside his bed, and very earnestly 
and simply laid his trouble before his ** Father 
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in heaven." This done, he got into bed again, 
and composed himself for a "good think'' — 
and, behold, in half a minute he was fast 
asleep. 

But " God giveth to His beloved sleeping," as 
the German version gives the verse ; and Hugo 
woke up at a very early hour and thought the 
matter out. He saw his error now, and deter- 
mined that he must and would make a change 
at once. What the change should be he felt that 
he must leave to circumstances ; but one thing 
he would do without delay — seek out Kivington 
and beg his pardon. 

Eodney seemed better, and the unlucky shins 
were much less red and swollen. Hugo promised 
to visit him again as soon as he could, and re- 
signed his charge to Mrs. Waters, at sight of 
whom Eodney made a hideous face. Waters was 
used to that kind of thing, and did not mind it. 
She was a most excellent woman, but her face 
was long and melancholy, her manner dry and 
resigned. Long experience of small schoolboys 
had so tempered her spirit that perhaps she 
would have been disappointed if Eodney had 
failed to make a grimace at her appearance. 

Hugo ran off to his own room, washed and 
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dressed with speed, and then went to the study. 
He had so much to think of that he read but 
little, but his time was not wasted. When the 
first bell rang he went in search of Kivington, 
but could not find him. He was in his place at 
breakfast, but there was no chance of a private 
conversation with him until the next idle time — 
though indeed the word idle is a mistaken one, 
for Dr. Moreland set his face against idleness. 
If he saw a boy standing about doing nothing, 
he would ask, " What was wrong ? What did 
he mean to do during play hours ? " And if that 
boy were suflBciently weak - minded to answer, 
^* Nothing," he had been known to set him to 
work at a copy of verses ! 

" No idling, no dawdling," said the Doctor. 
" Work heartily and play heartily, unless you're 
ill ; and if you're ill, go to the hospital-room and 
ask for a dose of senna tea.'* But no boy had 
yet applied for that light refreshment. 

Ten o'clock struck, and the boys poured out of 
school. It was now late in September, but still 
warm and mild, and about half the school rushed 
ofi* to bathe, while the rest went to the drilling 
ground. Hugo soon saw Eivington among the 
bathing party. 
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** Eivington/' said he, '* look here. Do you 
want particularly to bathe to-day, for I have 
something to say to you, and we might walk 
along the cliff together." 

Eivington came to him, looking very muc*h 
surprised ; his fair, delicate face was flushed and 
his eyes had a somewhat anxious look. 

" I don't care about bathing to-day," he an- 
swered. 

" Then come away," and Hugo led the way in 
silence to the farther side of the large playground. 
Here there was a cliff which, rising out of the 
water, towered high above the playground, from 
which it could, however, be reached by any 
active boy, and it was a favourite resort with all 
the school. Hugo went round to the seaward 
face of the cliff and sat down on a ledge of rock, 
where there was room for two or three to sit. 

** Eivington," said he when his companion had 
seated himself, " I was very rude to you yester- 
day — not rude exactly, but unkind ; and I am 
very sorry. Will you shake hands and forgive 
me r * 

He held out his hand — a well-shaped, brown 
hand, the palm as hard as constant rowing, 
cricket, and *' fives '' could make it ; and Eiving- 
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ton laid his upon it — a white, slender, soft hand 
that nothing would harden. 

" Yes," he said ; " indeed I will. You did not 
mean to hurt me so much, I know." 

" I'm afraid I didn't care," answered Hugo 
candidly. " Were you very much hurt ? If I 
were you, I think I should have been angry 
rather than hurt." 

" No ; what you said was quite true. I ought 
to speak. I know it is all so wrong ; I feel how 
much harm it does me — even me who do not 
like it. But yet" 

He paused and turned his face away. Hugo 
saw that he could hardly control himself, and 
after a moment's consideration he said — 

" But you needn't be very sorry, Kivington. 
If you didn't see that you ought to speak until 
now, why, now that you do see it you will speak. 
And that's all you have to think about." 

Instead of answering, Eivington burst into 
tears. He covered his face with his hands and 
wept bitterly. Hugo was both surprised and a 
little alarmed, but not disgusted and repelled 
as a boy brought up altogether at school would 
have been. 

*' Don't despise me," Eivington said, presently; 
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"but you don't know how unhappy I am. 
Mainwaring, when you came here I felt so glad. 
I thought you would help me; you are strong 
and brave. But — but '' 

" But instead of helping you, I was very rude 
and upsetting. Indeed, I see that now myself. 
But tell me why are you so very unhappy ? " 

" Tell me first, Mainwaring, are you happy ? " 

" Well, yes ; oh yes, I am. I see now that 
I've been making a mistake, but Tve been think- 
ing about it seriously, you know. And I mean 
to try a different way for the future." 

" But how can you be happy ? " asked poor 
Eivington. **You came here in the habit of 
reading your Bible and praying, and you gave it 
all up. How can you be happy? it has made 
me wretched." 

*' But I never gave it up I I asked Dr. More- 
land to let me read in his study before breakfast, 
and by making haste I get quite a nice long 
time." 

" Then what did you mean just now by saying 
you had made a mistake ? " 

** I meant that I have been doing this secretly, 
and letting Delawarr and all of them think that 
I have given it up. And then they went ^?c^^ 
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told poor little Eodney that I didn t really 
believe what I was trying to teach him ; and 
you thought so too, didnt you?" 

" No ; I only thought that you, like nae, 
could not bear the bullying," said Eivington, 
colouring. 

'^ It was not that exactly. One would rather 
not be bullied, of course ; but I only thought 
that it did not matter what they thought as 
long as I did what was right. Now I see that 
one ought to take the right side openly. And I 
hope I shall for the future." 

Eivington turned a pair of glowing eyes upon 
his companion. 

*'And do help me, Mainwaring. You are 
strong, and then there will be two of us. I 
have been very unhappy here. I came last 
Christmas, because my father had to go to 
Madeira for his health. He is very delicate. I 
have no mother, and so Tve never been home 
for the holidays. My father is so good; he 
taught me so carefully, and I did really think 
I was a Christian — but — now '* 

" Why, of course, you're a Christian," said 
Hugo, looking puzzled ; " even if you've done 
wrong, you are certainly a Christian, * a member 
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of Christ, the child of God/ you know. Tm 
very stupid at talking, but what I feel is — God 
is our Father, and loves us; and when we go 
wrong and are sorry, we must just say, ^Tve 
done this, and I know it is wrong, and Tm 
sorry. Forgive me, and help me to do better/ 

Rivington, you know all this better than I 
do ; and don't you think it's a want of faith to 
be so miserable ? " 

*' I know it — that is, Tve learned it ; but I 
think I never really believed that I was so bad. 

1 really was a good boy, Main waring." 

" Not you," said Hugo, quietly ; " what you 
are now you were then, I should think. You 
had no opportunities of doing wrong, like 
myself. It will do us both good to know 
that." 

*' But, do you know that I promised my father 
to read my Bible every day, and that after the 
first fortnight I never did it ? " 

*' Promised ! Oh, that's bad/' answered Hugo. 
" But it's done, you know, and fretting won't 
undo it. I'll tell you what, Eivington. I'll ask 
Dr. Moreland to let you go to the study with 
me. Then you'll be able to read in peace. And 
write and tell your father all about it ; say you're 
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dreadfully sorry, but that you'll keep your pro- 
mise for the future." 

" Oh, will you really ? and do you think the 
Doctor will let me ? Ah, Mainwaring, I knew 
that if you would only be my friend, you'd be a 
good one to me ! But about telling papa ; he is 
not well, and Tm afraid of grieving him." 

" Will it not grieve him more if he finds it 
out by-and-by? and, besides, you could not write 
comfortably to him unless you tell him ; at least 
I could not write to my mother if I were keeping 
a secret like that from her." 

"In his last letter papa says he is afraid 
there is something wrong with me — that my 
letters give him that feeling. Yes, I will tell 
him. Why, that's the school bell, I declare. 

Mainwaring, thank you ; even already I feel 
less unhappy." 

" You must not be unhappy at all," said Hugo, 
as he sprang from stone to stone on his way 
back to the playground. " If we were runaway 
slaves, we might be miserable, but we are sons. 
That's what mamma is always saying. Come, 
Ned — I may call you Ned, mayn't I ? — you and 

1 must be friends after this talk." 

There was no time for more, and they barely 
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reached the schoolroom in time to escape a 
fine. 

Later in the day, Hugo formed one of a class 
which " went up," as they called it, to the 
Doctor himself "to do Greek," in one of the 
small class-rooms. The portion of Homer was 
disposed of, Delawarr quite distinguishing him- 
self. The Doctor, when the lesson was over, 
told Cuthbert (in rather a strange way) " that 
he was glad to see that at last he was beginning 
to work." And Delawarr did not colour more 
than was becoming on receiving such public 
commendation. The class was breaking up 
when Hugo Mainwaring stepped forward and 
said — 

" Dr. Moreland, I have a request to make. 
May I do it now ? " 

'* Certainly," said the Doctor, looking kindly 
(who could help looking kindly ?) into the fear- 
less dark eyes raised to him. " What is it, 
Mainwaring ? '' 

" Will you allow Edward Rivington to go 
with me to your study every morning, sir ? We 
will be quite quiet ; it will be just the same as 
if there were only one." 

" Rivington ! " the Doctor said, rather taken 
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by surprise ; ^' why, I don't know." He looked 
at Rivington, and met a most beseeching glance, 
though it was plain that Rivington too was 
taken by surprise by Hugo's proceedings. 

" It's not fair," said Cuthbert Delawarr. 
*' Mainwaring isn't in class for mathematics or 
arithmetic, so if he chooses to sap there is no 
harm done. But Rivington is ; and it won't be 
fair." 

The Doctor, thinking that Hiigo did not wish 
his real occupation at that time to be known, 
was about to speak, when Hugo himself said, 
clearly and carelessly — 

" I don't sap, Delawarr. I got leave to go 
there because I couldn't find a quiet place for 
reading the Bible, and Rivington only wants to 
do the same. I never take any other book 
there, nor will he. Please say yes, Dr. More- 
land." 

" Yes, I have no objection," said the Doctor 
after a moment's thought. " Now you may go, 
boys. Eing in the senior cla^s." 

Hugo had some difficulty in repressing a fit 
of laughter, of which Mr. Ferrars might not 
have approved, so amusing to him was the 
expression of Delawarr's face. Boyland too was 
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struggling with a rising grin, and the rest of 
the class not belonging to Delawarr s room 
looked mystified. Nothing could be said of 
course until they were set free at half-past two, 
when in many a whispered conversation the 
story was told by Cuthbert and Boyland. Cuth- 
bert was furious, declaring that his cousin was 
a sneak, and that he'd be revenged ou him yet. 
Boyland said that Main waring was a jolly good 
fellow in spite of the Bible, and that he admired 
him for taking his own way so quietly. No one 
spoke either to Mainwaring or Eivington on the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



CRIBS. 



Although furious at being defied and outwitted, 
Cuthbert Delawarr did not exactly see his way 
to anything satisfactory. He did not care to 
quarrel openly with his cousin about it. Hugo's 
tiresome habit of speaking out so plainly, and 
before the Doctor too, made that inexpedient. 
He looked " thunder and tenpenny nails," to 
use the expression coined by that good-natured 
good-for-nothing, Fred Boyland, but he took no 
other notice of the principal delinquent. As to 
Rivington, his behaviour merited punishment, 
but Cuthbert could not think of him just yet ; 
that audacious Hugo occupied all his thoughts. 

That evening Rodney Delawarr was carried 
off by kind Mrs. Moreland, and established in 
her own nursery, where one small boy alone 
remained of her numerous family, all the rest 
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being too old for the nursery. Thus Hugo 
returned to his own room, and it must be con- 
fessed that his heart felt a little heavy at the 
thought of what lay before him there. But for 
all that his mind was made up. 

" It must be done, Ned," said he, when 
Eivington waylaid him on the way back from 
the play-ground ; " now that I see how wrong I 
am, I can't go on. It's horrid, it's a great 
bother; why cant fellows be content to keep 
the rules ? Tm sure we have time enough for 
play, haven't we ? and books enough to read. 
But I do hope that if we keep cool and steady 
we may get it left oflF without any real row 
about it." 

Eivington, who was not one of those who 
could keep " cool and steady," quaked mightily ; 
he could not learn his lessons, and his supper did 
him no good. Up to their rooms they all went 
in due time ; the gas was turned oflF as usual ; 
Mr. Griffith looked in — every boy was in bed. 
Half an hour later, Cathbert called softly — 

" Fred ! I say, Boyland I come along. Get 
the matches, will you ? I have a candle here." 

Boyland got up, struck a match and lighted 
a candle. The light revealed the fact that Hugo 
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also had got out of bed and was dressing him- 
self hastily. 

'' What's this for ? " growled Cuthbert 
Rivington sat up, but Hugo said to him — 
" Lie still, Ned ; it's cold to-night, and you're 
such a chilly fellow. Cuthbert, listen to me. 
You know it's against the rules to light candles 
or to read at night. And that's a dreadful book 
too ; enough to make one sick. I hope you'll be 
reasonable and put it away." 

Cuthbert's only reply was to spring out of bed 
and aim a vicious blow at the speaker. Hugo 
easily avoided it, and Boyland seized Delawarr's 
arm. 

" Stop, old boy," said he. " You'll have Griflf 
in if you make a row ; and although Griflf is a 
good decent fellow, and not too keen about 
rules, he could hardly avoid reporting us. Main- 
waring, go to bed. You've gone crazy, I think ! 
You^re a good fellow in your way, though it's a 
queer way. Why should you interfere in our 
bit of amusement ? Why not do as you always 
have done, cover your ears and go to sleep ? 
then, no matter what we read, it won't hurt 
you.'' 

" I can't do that any more, because I see now 
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that it is wrong. Boyland, you're a reasonable 
fellow — just see how the case stands, and let us 
have no quarrel. I will not be silent about this 
any longer. If you give it up, well and good ; 
I will say nothing. But if you read that book, 
or any other, at night, I will go next morning 
and speak to Dr. Moreland.'* 

" You dare not,'* said Cuthbert. 

"Yes, I dare," answered Hugo. "Just put it 
out of your head, my good fellow, that I'm afraid 
of you. I don't want to quarrel — it's wrong and 
it's low. But I honestly think I could get the 
better of you. I believe you think I avoid 
fighting because I'm afraid of you; but you're 
mistaken. And I shall do just what I have said." 

"You will?" said Boyland. "Then the 
game's up, Delawarr. Here, give me the book ; 
I'll put it into your box. Go back to bed, 
there's nothing to be gained by bullying ; we 
know by this time that Mainwaring is an obsti- 
nate fool. But I am done with you, Mainwaring, 
mind that I have been your friend so far, now 
that's over." 

"I hope not, Boyland, for I like you very 
much. . Cuthbert, is this settled ? " 

" Oh, I suppose so. If Boyland would back 
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me up rd soon give you something that would 
stop your tongue; but if he wont, I must try 
some other way/' 

He raised the candle and looked over at 
Rivington, who was sitting up in bed, his cheeks 
crimson with excitement. '^ Rivington," said he, 
" are you in this ? " 

" Yes," answered Rivington, getting very 
white, ** I knew that Mainwaring meant to 
speak, and I am very glad." 

Poor Rivington ! He was full of admiration 
for Hugo's coolness and courage ; but perhaps in 
the eyes of the invisible hosts who watch our 
doings with interest, for him to say those few 
words required more courage — more of the real 
martyr-courage that springs from faith — than 
Hugo had shown in this matter. For Hugo only 
spoke the truth when he said that he. did not 
fear anything that Cuthbert could do to him, 
and timid, gentle Ned did fear it very much, 
and had good reason to do so. 

Some time passed. Rodney's shins had utterly 
refused to heal, and he was under Mrs. More- 
land's care for some time, and was then sent 
home for change of air. In the middle of October 
came the quarterly examination, when marks 
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were counted up, and a very fair guess could be 
made as to the probable taker of the "steady 
progress" prize. To the surprise of all concerned, 
Cuthbert Delawarr seemed to have a fair chance 
of taking at least the second prize in the senior 
school. Mainwaring ran him hard, and his pro- 
gress was really greater, for of course he was 
getting no marks for the studies he pursued 
in private with Dr. Moreland, and he was not 
attending the French class. Now, however, the 
race would be more fair, for the Doctor said that 
Mainwaring had worked so hard, and made such 
progress, that he was ready to enter the class 
for mathematics and arithmetic, as well as for 
everything else. Cuthbert was in despair at 
this. With the help of his cribs, and of Hugo's 
disadvantages, he had a good hope of depriving 
him of the only prize he was likely to gain, 
and the one he really wished to carry home to 
gladden his mother's eyes. To prevent this was 
become the dearest wish of Cuthbert^s heart, as 
he could find no better way of revenging him- 
self upon his cousin. He had set upon poor 
Eivington and beaten him well ; and Eivington, 
though sick from the pain, and stiff for days, 
had said nothing about it to Hugo. 
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The school settled down again after the excite- 
ment of the examinations, in which Peregrine 
Spencer had as usual distinguished himself. 
Everyone, masters and boys alike, remarked that 
Mainwaring worked very well after this, and 
made rapid progress. Cuthbert felt that some- 
thing must be done. He was far from clever, 
but rage and mortification sharpened his wits, 
and day and night he thought over schemes of 
vengeance. He did everything he could think 
of to provoke Hugo into a regular quarrel, hoping 
to satisfy his feelings by beating him well ; but 
Hugo kept his temper and met all Cuthbert's 
awkward insolence with cool contempt. 

Do not think that cool contempt is here held 
up as the best way to' meet insolence. Hugo 
had been so much his mother's companion, that 
he was in some things older than his years, and 
Cuthbert's provocations only amused him; but 
he lived to feel that in displaying such con- 
tempt he had done as much harm as if he had 
sufi'ered himself to be provoked. 

One evening, in about the middle of November, 
Mr. Ferrars was absent from his usual post at 
the hour of study, having gone to spend the 
evening with a friend. Mr. Griffith was in his 
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place. A murmur was passing round among the 
boys, in spite of the rule which forbade whis- 
pering. " Speak out, if you have anything to 
say, and if you have nothing to say, hold your 
tongue," was Dr. Moreland*s frequent remark. 
Mr. Griffith rapped his desk and proclaimed 
" Silence ! " twice, then said — 

" What is the matter ? You boys of the second 
class, what is wrong? You are disturbing the 
whole school." 

No answer was made, but a buzz in which 
the words " unfair," " mean," '^ crib," were heard, 
was raised by the second class. 

'^Let me hear no more of this," said Mr. 
Griffith, going back to his book. 

Still the whispering continued, and presently 
the head boy, William Manlegh, stood up and 
said aloud — 

"Mr. Griffith, I am told that one of the 
fellows in the second class, who is trying for the 
* steady progress' prize, has been seen using a 

crib." 

Mr. Griffith did not wish Manlegh any parti- 
cularly good fortune for calling on him thus 
publicly ; of course, he had to do something now, 
but he was a lazy fellow, and greatly wished 
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that Mr. Ferrars were at home to face the diffi- 
culty. He stood up and said — 

" In the second class ? of which division, 
Manlegh ? " 

" Senior, sir." 

The boys of that class began to look at each 
other in amazement. All but Cuthbert Dela- 
warr, who went on steadily learning his lessons. 
This struck Mr. Griffith as being strange, and he 
made a swift descent upon the class, pouncing 
upon Cuthbert's books and papers, and turning 
them over roughly. Nothing like a crib was 
found. Then, with a good deal of impatience, 
Mr. Griffith began at the head of the accused 
class, Bertie Moreland, and examined the con- 
tents of the desks, still however, finding no crib. 
Some of the boys looked angry, some amused, 
and one or two nervous ; one of these being 
Rivington, who would not have used a crib to 
gain every prize in the school, but who had no 
control over his nerves. Several boys were 
standing up to give Mr. Griffith better access to 
their desks ; among these was Cuthbert Delawarr. 
" There is no crib here/' said Mr. Griffith. 
^' I shall report what has been said to Mr. Fer- 
rars, and then he can do what he thinks best." 
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'* What's that?" said Cuthbert pointing to 
something on Hugo^s desk. Mr. Griffith looked 
and exclaimed — 

'* Why — this is — oh, Sir Hugo ! so you are 
the culprit ? Yes, gentlemen, you were right 
in your suspicions; here, hidden in his Greek 
dictionary, is a page of the key to Colenso's 
Arithmetic/* 

" In my dictionary ! " exclaimed Hugo; '^ what 
are you saying, Mr. Griffith? Let me see.'* 

There was a dead silence, for every boy in the 
school, save one, was surprised. There was that 
about Hugo Mainwaring that made it hard to 
think that he would take a mean advantage ; and 
yet, — his late rapid progress and the fact that 
arithmetic was his weak point ! Some few doubted 
for a moment, but some there were who did not. 
Rivington came and stood beside his friend, 
trying out — 

" He 7iever used it ! Fm sure of that." 

And Boyland exclaimed aloud — 

*' Mainwaring, keep cool. This is a trick, and 
we must find out who played it." 

Meantime Mr. Griffith was engaged in a more 
minute search through Hugo's belongings, and 
presently found another single page, this time 
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from a key to the Greek exercises, concealed in 
a copy-book. 

" You see that, Main waring ? " said Mr. 
Griffith. 

** Yes, I see it," answered Hugo. 

** Of course, you know that this must be re- 
ported to the Doctor. He will be a good deal 
surprised." 

" So am I," answered Hugo. " I have no idea 
how these leaves got among my things. They 
are not mine, Mr. Griffith." 

'' Oh, I say ! " grunted Cuthbert. 

"What do you mean, Delawarr?" inquired 
Mr. Griffith. 

"Tve seen him looking at them often! little 
scraps like that; I never guessed what they 
were. But no wonder he got on so fast," 
answered Delawarr, 

" Well, I have nothing more to do with it, 
but to report it to Dr. Moreland," remarked Mr. 
Griffith, and taking the two captured pages with 
him, he went back to his seat. Hugo, his 
brain in a whirl, sat down to his work — but 
learning was out of the question. When study 
was over, Rivington came and sat down beside 
him. 
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" Hugo," he whispered, " how did they get 
there ? " 

** I don't know," answered Hugo aloud. " But 
I know one thing, Ned, Dr. Moreland is too fair 
and just to believe this without taking some 
trouble to make inquiries. Whoever did it, for 
tricks of course, would do well to say so now. 
I'm not a bit afraid but that the truth will be 
discovered." 

*^I suppose you mean by that, that Mr. 
Griffith is 7iot fair and just," said Cuthbert 
sneeringly. Hugo was about to answer, when 
Kivington touched him, and made him aware 
that Mr. Griffith was standing close to him. 
Hugo remained silent. 

" Main waring, do you mean to accuse me of 
unfairness ? " said Mr. Griffith angrily. 

Hugo hesitated, then answered — 

" I did not say so, Mr. Griffith." 

" But you think so ? " 

" I know you don't like me," replied Hugo. 

" Very good. I shall inform the Doctor that 
you were insolent when your deceit was dis- 
covered," said the young master, walking away. 

No more was said until the four boys who 
shared the same room were going to bed. Then 
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Boyland came and held out his hand to 
Hugo. 

" Shake hands, old fellow I I won't even say 
I don't believe you used the cribs-^you know I 
don't. But how have you made Griff your 
enemy ? If it had been Ferrars he'd have found 
out the truth, but Griff will make a bad business 
of it if he can, Mainwaring. You despise Griff, 
and you show it too plainly." 

" He's a mean little fellow," said Hugo. 
"Thank you, Boyland. I don't think the 
fellows will believe this of me. But how 
could Ferrars have found out the truth?" 

" Why, my dear fellow ! by finding the other 
pages of those sweetly seductive cribs. If they 
are yours, no doubt the rest of them is in here/' 
patting Hugo's box, " lying comfortably beside 
your crimson Bible." 

" Which is not there," said Hugo with a smile. 
" But what a donkey I was not to think of that. 
Look here, Boyland, I am going to Mr. Griffith ; 
don't get into bed till I bring him here. It's 
not too late yet." 

Cuthbert Delawarr, who had been listening 
to all this with a heavy scowl upon his face, 
now turned very white. Boyland, fortunately 
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for Lim, was so disgusted with him for saying 
that he had seen his cousin using the papers, 
that he kept his back to him, and so did not 
see this sign of fear. Kivington did, but being 
Kivington, he suspected nothing. Presently 
Hugo marched back accompanied by Mr. 
Griffith. 

*^This is my box, sir; here's the key. Will 
you be so good as to open it? I have not 
touched it to-night. See for yourself that I 
have none of those cribs in it." 

" Dr. Moreland can do that to-morrow," said 
Mr. Griffith. " You doubt my fairness ; I prefer 
not interfering any further." 

Boyland, however, took the key, opened the 
box, and tumbled out the very miscellaneous 
contents. Of course there were no cribs to be 
seen. 

** You see, Mr. Griffith, I have not got them," 
said Hugo, with a very slight emphasis on the 
word " I." 

"Wouldn't you like to search my box, sir ?" 
asked Boyland. 

" Or mine," said Kivington. 

" Or mine," growled Cuthbert, afraid to 
remain silent. 
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" No. Unless I searched the boxes of the 
whole school, I may as well search none. And 
the boxes are not the only places where such 
things might be hidden.*' 

" They are the most likely places," said 
Boyland. 

" Well, I have no authority to search," 
answered Mr. Griffith, "and under the circum- 
stances I decline to interfere.** 

** But you are at least convinced that there 
are no such books in my box ? " said Hugo. 

" I saw none," replied Mr. Griffith as he left 
the room. 

" That was a good thought of yours, Main- 
waring," said Boyland, beginning to undress, 
" but if he had searched all the boxes it would 
have been better. What have you done to 
make him hate you so ? " 

" I don't suppose he hates me ; but he hates 
trouble," answered Hugo. 

" Fm sure he hates you," said Cuthbert ; 
" you are so cheeky. He couldn't help hating 

you." 

*' All right," replied Hugo, with a laugh. If 
the truth must be told, he felt rather proud of 
the young master's dislike. Mr. Griffith's covert 
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sneers at religion made the boy think his hatred 
a compliment. Hugo had much to learn yet. 
A bad man's hatred may be a testimony in our 
favour, but then, it must have been earned by 
doing right, not by showing contempt. 
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CHAPTER X. 



SUSPENSE. 



Mr. Griffith lost no time in laying bis charge 
against Hugo before tbe Doctor. He really dis- 
liked tbe boy more than one would expect a 
grown-up man to dislike a boy who had never 
said anything offensive to him, or done him any 
mischief. But if Hugo's lips were silent, his 
eyes spoke for him ; and ** Griff" was well aware 
that the boy distrusted and despised him. Being 
a little-minded man, in spite of his superficial 
cleverness, he could not forgive this. It was but 
a few minutes after seven when he knocked at 
the door of the Doctor's private apartments, and 
was shown into the pleasant breakfast- room. 
The Morelands were at breakfast : the Doctor, 
Mrs. Moreland, two Miss Morelands, and a son, 
who, having passed through the school, was now 
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a cadet in Woolwich — an object of the deepest 
and warmest admiration to his former equals. 

*^ Good morning, Grifl&th ! Sit down, won't 
you ? King for a cup for Mr. Griffith, Lawrence. 
I daresay his business with me will wait till he 
has had some breakfast." 

Mr. Griffith sat down very willingly, and made 
himself extremely agreeable to the two pretty 
Miss Morelands. Breakfast over, the Doctor 
said — 

" Well, Griffith, what do you want to say to 
me?" 

Mr. Griffith looked suddenly grave. 

^* It's rather a serious affair, sir. Last night, at 
study, William Manlegh informed me that one of 
the boys of the second class, senior division, was 
using a crib, and that he was one of those who 
are trying for the ^ steady progress ' prize. I 
went down, searched the desks, and found 
these," laying the two well-thumbed pages on 
the table. 

" Colenso, ha ! Greek exercises ; very bad. 
Who was it?" and the Doctor looked grim. 

" I wouldn't be him 1 " ejaculated the cadet, 
ungrammatically perhaps, but with evident sin- 
cerity. 
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Dr. Moreland laughed. 

" Lazy Lawrence," said he ; " he remembers 
being caught cribbing in his day 1 Well, Law- 
rence, you never did it again, and neither, I hope, 
will Delawarr ; it is Delawarr, I suppose, GriflGith ? 
I have suspected him lately." 

"No, sir, it is not Delawarr. It is young 
Main waring." 

A general exclamation. The Doctor said 
" Mainwaring 1 " in such a tone as our gracious 
Queen might use if told that a British general 
had run away, and that his name was Sir 
Frederick Roberts ! Mrs. Moreland said, " Oh, 
it cannot be true I " and the two girls exclaimed, 
" Oh, Mr. GriflGith, that nice, well-mannered boy ! " 
Lawrence said nothing. Hugo had come since his 
departure from the school. 

"Did Mainwaring deny it, Griflfith?" asked 
the Doctor. 

" Of course he did, sir," replied Mr. GriflGith. 

" Then I doubt his guilt," answered the Doctor, 
quietly. " I know boys, Grifl&th. There are some 
to whom a lie is impossible. Eh, Lawrence 1 " 

" Quite, Father. I don't know this fellow, but 
there are fellows who couldn't and wouldn't ; but 
then they are fellows who wouldn't use a crib. 
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Not to work for a prize, you know," he added, 
getting very red. 

*^ I see," replied the Doctor. *^ Very nice 
distinctions, Lawrence. Tell me exactly what 
occurred, Grifl&th/'. 

Now there are few people who can tell exactly 
what occurred on any given occasion, and Owen 
GriflGith was not one of them. He was not ob- 
servant, and he was always in haste to get the 
matter over, and to return to more congenial 
occupations. In this affair he was prejudiced, 
and at no time was he strictly truthful. He 
began his tale, but the Doctor checked his flow 
of words more than once by asking a question. 
Mr. Griffith, for instance, said, "one of the other 
boys in the class admitted that he had seen 
Mainwaring using such papers as these," and the 
question, " which boy ? " had to be repeated 
more than once, before it came out that it was 
Delawarr. 

'^Mainwaring was very insolent, sir. He is 
frequently insolent in his manner, but last night 
he was openly so, saying that I was unfair and 
unjust, and that you would set him right. Then 
afterwards he came to my room, and insisted 
that I should go and search his box. It was 
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such a useless thing to do, for he had been some 
time in his room before he came to me ; but he 
said that if I refused to go, he would at once 
apply to you. I did not care to have that, so I 
went. Of course there was nothing in his box." 

*' Did you examine any other box ? " 

"No, I did not see the use of doing so. I 
feel certain that Sir Hugo has them somewhere.'* 

"I see. There's the bell now, Mr. Griffith. 
I shall follow you in a*few minutes." 

"Shall I send Mainwaring to your study, sir?" 

"No. I must inquire into this publicly. What 
did you say 1 " 

" I was only suggesting — boys are so strange, 
you know — if Mainwaring is let off, there will be 
a talk of favouritism, sir." 

" Better than a talk of injustice," was the ,dry 
answer. 

" I am afraid. Dr. Moreland, you think I did 
not manage this well ; but really it seemed to me 
so plain that I — I did not think " 

" Well, Griffith," said the Doctor more kindly, 
" you are young, and another time perhaps you 
will give your mind to an affair of the kind 
more thoroughly. I must sift this matter 
myself/' 
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Mc. Griffith walked out, looking far from 
pleased. 

'' That fellow has not satisfied me," said the 
Doctor to his son. "He was not here in your 
time, Lawrie, was he ? " 

"No, sir. He seems to me to have a spite 
against this boy. I don't altogether fancy him." 

" Nor I, this morning. Well, I must go into 
school now." . 

Lingering at the school-room door, thereby 
incurring a fine of one penny each for not being 
in their places when the Doctor entered, were 
William Manlegh and Peregrine Spencer. 

"I beg your pardon, Dr. Moreland,*' began 
Manlegh; "but I wanted to tell you not a 
fellow in the school believes that Mainwaring 
would tell an untruth." 

" Except Cuthbert Delawarr," added Spencer ; 
" nor that he would use a crib either — at least, I 
don't." 

"Gentlemen, Mainwaring ought to be very 
much obliged to you. You have expended two- 
pence in your zeal for his welfare. Put your 
pence into the box — all right. Now, go into 
school." 

"Sir," said Spencer, laying his hand on. tUa. 
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Doctor's arm, "let me say one word to you. 
Main waring is a queer fellow ; he's not like one 
of us that have been knocked about at school. 
It is not fear, you know ; but if he were caned I 
think the sense of disgrace would hailf kill him." 

" Nonsense," said the Doctor ; but Spencer was 
quite satisfied. He knew that the matter would 
be thoroughly sifted. 

They all went into school then. Dr. More- 
land took his usual place : the business of the 
classes never began until he was present. He 
was just about to speak of what had occurred 
the evening before, when he saw Hugo Main war- 
ing deliberately leave his place and walk up the 
school till he stood before him. 

" Dr. Moreland," said Hugo, " has Mr. 
Griffith told you what has happened about 
me?" 

'' He has told me." 

** I want to tell you, sir, that I never saw 
those pages on my desk until Mr. Griffith 
showed them to me. I never had them, nor 
even saw them there. I asked Mr. Griffith to 
examine my box, which I had not opened, as 
Boyland and Kivington will tell you. Boyland 
tumbled everything out when Mr. Griffith would 
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not look, and showed him that there was no 
such thing in it." 

The Doctor looked searchingly into the bright 
fearless face raised to his ; he remained silent 
for a moment. Hugo looked him full in the 
face, not defiantly, nor even anxiously, but with 
a confidence in his justice which the Doctor felt 
was a great compliment. 

" You entirely deny having used these keys ? '' 
said he, laying the papers on his desk. 

" Yes, sir." 

"Can you account for their presence among 
your papers ? " 

" I did not see them until they were found 
there by Mr. Griffith." 

" You never saw them before ? " 

" Among my papers ?" answered Hugo, colour- 
ing. " No, sir." 

*' Ha I then you think you have seen them 
elsewhere ? " 

'* It would be very unfair if I said so. Dr. 
Moreland I cannot. I must ask you not to 
make me say more." 

" I shall ask you only one question. Do you 
think that these papers were placed among 
yours on purpose ? " 
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"Don't ask me — please do not, Dr. More- 
land. I know I ought not to tell you what I 
only suspect." 

" Well — perhaps you would rather bear the 
blame and take the caning, than answer my 
question ? " 

At this a murmur arose in the classes, swell* 
ing into a distinct " He oughtn't to be caned — 
he never used the cribs." 

Mainwaring looked round at the boys with a 
bright, pleased smile. 

"Don't you fear, boys," said he; "you are 
very kind — but Dr. Moreland couldn't do 
that." 

" Could not ? " said the Doctor, quickly and 
sternly. " Yes, Mainwaring, if I thought you 
were guilty, I both could and would." 

" Cane me ? why, of course, sir. I meant 
that you couldn't do an unfair thing. And 
this would be unfair, because I am always 
careful to speak the truth, and I deny this 
altogether." 

" It must stand so for the present," said Dr. 
Moreland. " After school, let everyone who can 
throw any light on this matter come to my 
study, and I will go into it thoroughly. Now, 
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boys — places — first class, senior school, come to 
the large class-room." 

After school, the investigation took place ; the 
boxes of the whole class were examined, and the 
three boys who shared the same room with Main- 
waring were questioned. Eivington and Boyland 
told the true story of the searching of Hugo's box. 
Delawarr answered all questions grudgingly, 
and said never a word about having seen his 
cousin use the cribs until the Doctor asked him 
if he had not asserted that he had done so ; 
then he shuffled and said he might have been 
mistaken. Mr. Griffith, however, stuck to his 
story, and declared that he had no doubt of 
Mainwaring's guilt; but he was obliged to ad- 
mit that the words " unjust and unfair" had 
not been used by Hugo. The matter was an 
awkward one, as, of course, it would not do to 
announce to the school that Dr. Moreland 
thought the junior master entirely in the wrong. 
So at last it was arranged that until further 
evidence was forthcoming, nothing could be de- 
cided ; except that Hugo Mainwaring could not 
compete for the " steady progress " prize while the 
accusation against him was still not disproved. 

Dr. Moreland had no choice in this TXia»ttex^ 
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for it was one of his rules that no boy under 
suspicion of a grave fault could compete for a 
prize ; but he had no idea how much it grieved 
and vexed the boy. Hugo had set his heart 
upon taking that prize at least, even if he gained 
no other; he longed to gratify his mother by 
proving to her that the foundation she had laid 
was a good one. But Peregrine Spencer com- 
forted him very much by telling him that his 
marks, which of course would be accumulating 
all the time, would all be counted in his favour 
when the truth came out. 

"I don't see how the truth is to come out, 

unless'' said Hugo, after some meditation. 

" And after all, Spencer, it does not really matter. 
I mean, to me. Mamma won't doubt me, and I 
am sure the Doctor believes me." 

" Quite sure, I should think," answered 
Spencer, laughing. " Why, Boyland says that 
when his own son Lawrence was caught using 
a crib he got such a caning that he didn't forget 
it in a hurry. Of course the Doctor believes you ; 
but for my life I cannot see why he does not 
make you speak out." 

*' And why don't you, Hugo ? " said Eivington, 
Jooking lovingly up into his friend's face — the 
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boys were sitting on a bench before the school- 
room fire. 

" Speak out ? " said Hugo ; " what do you 
mean ? '' 

"Why, my dear fellow/' answered Spencer, 
" you acknowledged that you had suspicions ; 
in fact, we all understood that you knew all 
about it very well." 

" Did you ? I tried — I thought — well, never 
mind, Spencer, don't ask me, like a good fellow. 
I have suspicions, but I ought not to tell them." 

" Well, but why ? " 

"I can't tell you that either. If the truth 
comes out, you'll know why," said Hugo, and 
his two friends were obliged to content them- 
selves with that reply. 

But that night, long after Eivington and 
Boyland slept the sound sleep of youth and 
wholesome fatigue, Cuthbert Delawarr, who was 
not asleep, but tossing miserably to and fro, 
was startled by a touch on his arm. 

^* Hush, Cuthbert — it is only I — ^Hugo. I 
want to say a word to you, Cuthbert. I saw 
you last night, or rather early in the morning, 
get up and take something out of your box, and 
leave the room with it. I was only half ^»^^^^ 
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and did not remember what it might be until 
you came back. But I know it was the other 
pieces of those cribs, and that you have hidden 
them somewhere else, and of course it would not 
be hard to find out where, and " 

" But it would," said Cuthbert. " I mean — if 
/ did such a thing Fd take precious care no one 
found them again. I'd burn them. Such a cock- 
and-bull story ! to come making a fellow jump 
out of his skin in the middle of the night to tell 
such a cram as that." 

" Well, if you burned them," said Hugo coolly, 
**it's a pity I didn't wake up and follow you, 
that's all. But I have seen you using those 
scraps of printing, Cuthbert, though I had no 
idea what they were." 

*' Pretty innocent," sneered Cuthbert. 

" And I know that you put them among my 
books. You were the only fellow who left his 
desk after we set to work, except Rivington. 
You stood whispering to me for some time, and 
I saw you open my Greek dictionary — I thought 
you had perhaps left your own somewhere." 

" If you are so sure of all this, you'd better 
trot off and tell the Doctor," said Cuthbert, 
trying to speak carelessly. 
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" I don't want to do that. Look here now, 
Cuthbert, don't go on denying it. You know 
you did it, and you know that I know it. I 
don't want to harm you, or to get you punished, 
nor even to make you angry if I can help it. 
You said last night that Griff and everybody — 
meaning yourself — hated me because I am so 
cheeky, and Fve been thinking, and I believe 
you are right. I am sorry, Cuthbert; I am, 
really, and I beg your pardon. If I had been 
different, you and I might have been friends, 
and then this wouldn't have happened. So, 
just to show you that I am in earnest, I won't 
say one word of this, unless something else 
happens, and I am obliged to do so. But I 
wish, Cuthbert, that you'd tell the Doctor your- 
self; he would forgive you if you did. He 
might punish you for using the cribs, but you 
wouldn't mind that so much ; and if you hold 
your tongue and it comes out some other way, 
just think what a disgrace 1 why, you might be 
expelled ! And let us be better friends, Cuth- 
bert. More like cousins, you know. Come, 
shake hands, and forget that we've been so 
bad to each other." 

Hugo felt about for his cousin's hands^ hut 
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Cuthbert kept them both tucked away under 
the bedclothes. For a moment he hesitated; 
for a moment he felt inclined to take the offered 
hand and the offered friendship. But the poor 
fellow only half understood Hugo ; such a con- 
fession of sorrow for so small a fault as this 
seemed to him, was a thing so foreign to his 
experience that he scarcely believed in it. More 
likely it was a blind, a plan to get him to 
confess, because Hugo could not prove his asser- 
tions. So after a brief struggle with his better 
self, he rolled sulkily over on his side with his 
face to the wall, and said — 

" Go to bed, do 1 don't stand there talking 
nonsense. Friends, indeed! not such a fool, 
thanks. Clear yourself as best you can, Tm 
not going to help you." 

It is not very wonderful that Hugo went off 
to bed in disgust. But after he was safely 
ensconced therein he said— 

" Tm sorry you won't, Cuthbert. I will hold 
my tongue as long as I can. But if you change 
your mind and consent to be friends, tell me so 
in the morning before we go downstairs. I shall 
look at you, and if you nod, I will understand 
that you mean yes." 
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But Cuthbert, reflecting over what had passed, 
worked himself up into a state of obstinate, 
stupid wrath — rpartly because he felt ashamed 
of himself. Far from nodding to Hugo, he 
hardly even looked at him. Hugo kept his 
promise, however, and even to Rivington said 
nothing ; though he felt that it was hard that 
he could not compete for the prize. But the 
Doctor remarked that Cuthbert Delawarr's work 
fell off sadly after this event; practically, he 
had as little chance of a prize as had Hugo. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Rodney's revelations. 



This state of suspense continued for some weeks. 
The boys, particularly those who had any hopes 
of a prize, were very anxious that the culprit 
should be discovered, as doubtless, they said, he 
was still working away, making sure of gaining 
his object by these unworthy means. Consulting 
over this, the school deputed William Manlegh 
to speak to the Doctor about it, and to beg of 
him to make Mainwaring confess on whom his 
suspicious rested. But Dr. Moreland replied 
that he did not wish to interfere, at all events 
not yet, and that he had reason to believe that 
the culprit had given up using the cribs. Cuth- 
bert did not know whether to be frightened or 
relieved when the result of Manlegh's mission 
was made known. How hard he worked, in the 
vain hope of doing as well without the cribs 1 
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and he did well enough to prevent his class 
fellows suspecting him. Every day that passed, 
his mind became easier ; it would be impossible, 
he thought, for anything to be proved against 
him, if a good long time elapsed. People would 
forget exactly how it all happened ; and if only 
the holidays were reached without exposure, he 
would certainly be safe. 

And the holidays were drawing near, and 
might have been reached in safety had that very 
interesting little boy, Master Eodney Delawarr, 
behaved himself well at home. But Eodney had 
got quite well, his shins boasted a whole skin again, 
and he felt that duty compelled him to show 
that although adverse fate had consigned him 
once more to the nursery, he was really a school- 
boy, and not a baby. He therefore defied the 
nurses, thumped his younger brothers, poked out 
the eyes of his sisters' dolls, clipped the cat's fur 
with a pair of scissors, put salt into the teapot, 
and was altogether "a terrible handful*' as the 
nurse averred with tears. But even so, he 
might have remained at home until next term 
began, if he had abstained from docking the 
brown curls of his only pretty little sister. That, 
Mrs. Delawarr could not stand, and B^dxi^-^ ^^ja. 
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sent back to Cleveland College next day ; and to 
see the urchin rush at Hugo, forgetting his dig- 
nity utterly as he flung himself into his arms 
and kissed him, crying— 

" Hugo, I'm so glad to be back with you 
again. Fve been so awful bad that they're 
all tired of me. No one can make me good but 
you, and for the rest of my life I mean to be 
your boy." This was a sight which set the boys 
laughing. 

Hugo, however, returned the kiss, and said — 

"I had better begin by giving you a good 
whipping, I suspect. What have you been up 
to— eh ? " 

From that time Eodney haunted Hugo's steps 
so persistently, that Spencer dubbed him the 
'^goblin page," a very apt name, as the poor 
goblin could hardly have been uglier or more 
elf-like than Eodney. 

About a week after Rodney's return, a dis- 
cussion was held among the small boys, on the 
oft-argued question, whether Jones junior or 
Pritchard had the best chance of the "steady 
progress " prize in the junior division. 

" I shan't go in for it," said Eodney ; at which 
there was a great laugh. 
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" No, you and your master, your friend Main- 
waring, are both out of it,'' said Jones, and on 
Eodney's exclamation of indignant surprise, 
Jones explained how the matter stood. 

"My stars," exclaimed Rodney, looking ner- 
vously round. " I wish, Jones junior, that you 
hadn't told me. You're always injuring me, 
Jones. First you cut my shins to the bone, and 
then you get me a beating from Cuthbert." 

"Why, what should he beat you for?" was 
the very natural question. Rodney again looked 
anxiously round. 

** There's no big fellow about, is there ? " said 
he. " Oh, boys, what am I to do ? I know all 
about the cribs. I brought them from Spick- 
man's for Cuthbert. Tom Waring bought them 
for him in town." 

" You don't say so ? Well, he's the meanest 
fellow going. And you're awful unlucky, Rod- 
ney, for of course you must tell." 

" I must. I know Hugo wanted very bad to 
get that prize. But who shall I tell ? " 

A pause. 

" I believe I shan't tell at all. Hugo won't 

be punished and Cuthbert is so hard on me. 

If he had to wait six months he'll beat \sl^* Q^s. 
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dear, doing right is very hard ; but I know I 
ought to tell. rU run and tell Hugo ; he'll pro- 
tect me." 

'* No, no ; that won't do," said Jones. ** They 
s^j that Mainwaring thinks he knows who did 
it. He would not like you to do that. Go to 
Griff; he's the right person." 

*' Well, Jones, you are a muff,'* put in young 
Roberts. " Griff got up the whole thing ; and I 
heard your big brother say to Peregrine Spencer 
that Griff hates Mainwaring. No, Rodney; 
when we are all in places and the Doctor comes 
in and sits down, you walk right up to him and 
say, ' Please sir, I have important evidence to 
give about those cribs,' and you'll see what a 
jolly row there'll be 1 It will be grand times for 
us — a junior boy doing a thing like that."j 

The magnificence of this conception carried all 
before it. Rodney learned by heart the sentence 
which was to electrify the school and immortalise 
himself; and Roberts, who had a turn for thea- 
tricals, felt that he had arranged a scene that 
would be worthy of the stage. 

All this passed during the few minutes that 
preceded early school. In a very short time the 
classes were all in place. The Doctor, in gown 
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and square cap, came in, walked up the long 
room, took his place, and turned his penetrating 
eyes upon the school, becoming aware at once 
that there was an unusual stir among the juniors. 

" Now Eodney ! " said Jones excitedly. 

"Now's your time, Delawarr junior," said 
Eoberts. " Get up ; don't look like a sheep ! 
Get up and go, or FU do it myself." 

Which he was actually pining to do ; and there 
is little doubt that he would have done it better 
than Eodney did. 

However, urged on both sides, hustled to his 
feet, and in a manner pushed out into the cen- 
tral space up which he was to walk, Eodney 
gave one thought to all Hugo's kindness, and 
set forth upon his exploit. He hurried up the 
room in anything but a dignified manner, and 
stood gasping before the Doctor s desk, looking 
curiously like a frog which had been too long 
out of the water. 

" He's spoiling it all. I knew he would ! " 
said Eoberts feelingly. 

" What do you want, my little fellow ? " said 
the Doctor kindly. 

Eodney made a great efibrt to remember his 
speech — with only partial success. 
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" Please, sir," he said, " I have imp— imp — 
imperative ... I know all about the cribs — 
and don t let him hurt me." 

" Did you ever know such an ass ! " ejacu- 
lated Roberts. 

" The cribs 1 " said the Doctor. '* Ay — you were 
away when that happened." Then with a glance 
at the class to which Hugo belonged, he said — 

" No one leave his place. This must not be 
interfered with." 

Eodney faced round in terror. 

" Was he coming — was he making at me ? " 
said he dismally. " Cuthbert ! I can't help it 
— Hugo's been so good to me. I must tell. 
Besides, it's true, and so I ought to tell. I 
brought the cribs to Cuthbert, sir." 

'* You did ? and where did you get them ? " 
said the Doctor. He showed no surprise, as one 
or two remarked at the time. 

" At Spitchman's, sir. We go there for sweeties, 
you know. They were sent there for him, and I 
brought them here one by one." 

" How many ? " 

" I forget ; four or five, I think." 

" Can you tell me what they were ? to what 
books they were tbie keys ? " 
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" No, sir. I never saw them after I gave them 
to him. But I've seen bits of them among his 
his books at night when we were learning our 
lessons.-' 

** You may go down, Rodney Delawarr. You 
have done right in confessing your share in this 
transaction ; and as you are very young, and 
were acting under the influence of your elder 
brother, I shall not punish you for it. Go to 
your place." 

These words suggested a view of the case 
which had never occurred to Rodney, or to his 
advisers. He turned and scuttled away, not 
looking in the least like a tragic hero who has 
just denounced his brother to save an innocent 
friend : but even Roberts acknowledged that' he 
had contrived to tell his story somehow. 

^^ Delawarr senior, come here. Do you deny 
this ? " 

Cuthbert, dogged and sullen, stood silent before 
the Doctor. A movement of intense excitement 
seemed to pass over the school, as a puff of wind 
sweeps over a barley field. 

''Who purchased the books for you, or how 
did you procure them ? " 

" Tom Waring, a fellow who was with me ^t» 
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R , bought them for me. He sent them to 

that shop/' mumbled Cuthbert. 

** And you used them, in the full intention of 
gaining the ' steady progress prize ? ' I wonder, 
sir, if you are capable of feeling how contemptible 
your conduct has been? But even this is not 
the most important point. How came those pages 
from Colenso and the Greek exercises among 
Mainwaring's papers ? " 

Cuthbert hesitated. But he felt that he was 
lost — that it wa3 better to confess. How devoutly 
he wished that he had accepted Hugo's offered 
kindness and confessed weeks ago ! 

*'I put them there," he said, in a low voice. 

" You put them there ? " repeated Dr. More- 
land. " With the design to injure your cousin, of 
course. Where are the books now ? " 

"I burned them, sir." 

" Go to my study and wait there for me. I 
shall not cane you, Delawarr. I have no hope 
that any punishment I could inflict would im- 
prove you. I shall send you home. Mr. Ferrars, 
oblige me by taking him to my study and lock- 
ing him in." 

Cuthbert walked down the open space between 
the seats with his head bent ; but as he passed 
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his own class, some irresistible influence made him 
look up. He met glances of scorn and contempt 
from every pair of eyes save one. From Hugo, 
whom he had tried so hard to injure, and of 
whose bitter scorn he had the greatest dread, he 
met a look of sorrow and pity : such a look that 
he stopped in his miserable progress and gazed 
back astonished. Hugo, scarcely knowing what 
he did, sprang up and attempted to pass before 
those who were between him and his cousin ; but 
Boyland, not at all understanding this move- 
ment, pulled him down into his place. Cuthbert 
went on, and Hugo, covering his face with his 
hands, burst into a storm of tears and sobs. 

" What is the matter, Mainwaring ? You 
couldn t fight him now," said Boyland. 

Kivington forced his way to his friend's side 
and said — 

" Come out, Hugo ; you are ill." 

Hugo laid his head upon the desk before him 
and remained perfectly still for a moment. 
Then he raised a colourless face, in which the 
wistful dark eyes looked wondrous big and sad. 

*' Tm all right now," he said. " I — I could 
not bear it. He looked so wretched. Boy- 
land ! will the Doctor really send him: ^^^^ V 
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"You certainly are a funny fellow I" ex- 
claimed Boy land. " Yes, of course he will, and 
a very good thing too. We may not all be 
admirable Crusoes or whatever he was, but we 
are gentlemen, and this was the meanest trick 
I ever heard of. Why, you never could speak 
to the fellow again, Hugo." 

'* I've known it all along," was the very unex- 
pected reply. Boyland had no time to speak, 
for the Doctor's voice now called — 

" Places, boys. Silence. I am sure you are 
all glad to know the truth about this disgraceful 
business. I have never believed Hugo Main- 
waring to be guilty, and am heartily glad that 
he can now compete for prizes. Now to work. 
Senior class, I am ready for you." 

Work began ; but if Hugo's chance of a prize 
had depended upon the doings of that day, he 
would indeed have had reason to despair. He 
could not remember a word of his lessons nor 
put his mind to anything. At last early school 
was over, and the boys streamed out to gather 
in the gymnasium and in sheltered corners of 
the playground to discuss the wonderful event 
of the day. 

Kivington ran after Hugo, who joined none of 
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these groups, but seemed anxious to avoid every- 
one. Little Rodney too came trotting out in 
search of his ** master." 

*'Hugo, where are you going? Will you 
come and have a good quiet walk with me ? it 
is a pleasant day for walking. Have you got a 
headache, Hugo ? " 

'' Not I, old fellow. I never had, that I can 
remember. I will not walk with you just now, 
Ned; leave me, like a dear chap, for I have 
something to think about." 

" But, Hugo I" piped up Rodney, '* wont you 
speak to me ? I didn't do wtong, did I ? I 
really meant to do right." 

" I suppose you had to tell," said Hugo, " but 
if you had gone quietly to the Doctor it would 
have been kinder to Cuthbert." 

" But I don't want to be kind to Cuthbert," 
said the child frankly. " I never thought of 
him. He deserves it all, and I am only afraid 
that hell beat me black and blue when he 
catches me." 

" Rodney, Rodney 1 Ned, take that child 
to walk, and teach him how he ought to 
love and forgive his brother. It will come 
better from you than ?ioicl tci^, iox ^csk^.^ X 
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may preach I haven't practised, and I want to 
be alone now. There goes the Doctor," 

And he vanished, running after the Doctor as 
fast as he could go. Rivington captured Rodney 
just as he was setting off in pursuit, and carried 
him away to the now empty school-room, where 
a warm seat by the fire was more to the taste 
of both parties than a walk on the breezy play- 
ground. 

Dr. Moreland, having exchanged a few words 
with his assistants, now repaired to his study 
with a very grave face. There, seated on a low 
chair, his face hidden in his hands, he found 
Cuthbert. 

" Delawarr," said the Doctor, " I am going to 
town with you myself. I shall send you some 
luncheon in a few minutes; your things are 
being packed, and we shall go by the 1.30 
train. I wish to tell your father myself exactly 
what has happened." 

Cuthbert was standing now ; he did not speak, 
but a kind of groan escaped from him. 

" I cannot help it," said the Doctor hastily, 
'Hhere is nothing else to be done. .You have 
utterly disgraced yourself. I could not expect 
the boys to associate willo. yo\3L,^N^Ti\i 1 tkouglit 
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" Dr. Moreland, you were my father's friend when you and he -were boya." 

—Page 183. 
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it advisable to ask them to do so, which I do 
not." 

''Any punishment/' muttered Cuthbert, **I 
would bear anything ; they might send me to 
Coventry and all. But you don't know my 
father ; he 11 drive me mad. He'll never see 
me without going on at me. What's that ? " 

*'A knock at the door, I think. Who is 
there ? " 

The door opened, and Hugo came in. The 
first thing he did, after a deprecating look at 
the Doctor, was to take Cuthbert's cold, unwilling 
hand, and hold it firmly, looking him in the face 
with a look that Dr. Moreland wondered at, but 
had no line to fathom. Cuthbert looked up 
once, and then bent his head, his other hand 
went up to his eyes, and a great sob shook 
his sturdy, thickset frame; but he did not 
speak. 

"Dr. Moreland," said Hugo, "you were my 
father's friend when you and he were boys ; 
won't you think of him now, sir, and do me a 
great, great favour ? " 

" What favour do you ask ? " said the won- 
dering Doctor. 

" I want you to forgive my e.o\\s\Ti, ^\:t. ^^- 
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day in the schoolroom was punishment enough, 
was it not ? Do forgive him, Dr. Moreland ; 
for if you don't, you will punish me more than 
him, and I deserve it. I made him hate me. I 
never tried to be kind, or even civil, but just 
was insolent and — and cheeky, don't you know, 
sir? thinking myself ever so much better, be- 
cause I have been better taught. Since all this 
has happened, I have come to see it. If I had 
done diflferently, things would have been so 
different — and do forgive him. Dr. Moreland, 
and give him another chance." 

" Another chance," Cuthbert echoed in a 
choked voice; *'for I declare to you, sir, if you 
send me home, I have none. There's my step- 
mother, and my eldest brother, and my father. 
I would sooner jump over the cliff out there than 
go home. Punish me, flog me ; but give me a 
chance." 

" Oh, do. Dr. Moreland 1 " cried Hugo, going 
up to the Doctor, and gazing earnestly at him. 
" You'll make me so happy, sir ; and if he went 
altogether wrong now, it would just be my 
work." 

" Nonsense, boy, you are not his keeper," said 
the Doctor sternly. 
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"It was Cain said that," remarked Hugo with 
the greatest simplicity. "You will forgive 
him ! — yes, I think you will I " and he stood 
waiting eagerly. 

The perplexed Doctor walked up and down in 
deep thought. Then he sat down and looked at 
the two boys, Cuthbert standing with bent head 
and arms hanging straight down, Hugo with 
clasped hands and bright eyes watching for his 
answer. 

" Cuthbert Delawarr," said the Doctor at last, 
clearing his throat before he could go on, "I 
hope you feel, as you ought, the baseness of your 
conduct. Your cousin makes some fanciful ex- 
cuse for you, but if you can find any excuse for 
yourself, I have no hope whatever for your 
future. But I cannot refuse Mainwaring's re- 
quest. You shall have a chance, so far as 
remaining here until the holidays gives you one ; 
as to your returning to me, I shall consider that 
question when the time comes. I shall not 
punish you, beyond forbidding you to compete 
for any prize. I am by no means certain,'' he 
added, turning to Hugo, "that I am doing the 
best thing for him, for how will the other fellows 
treat him ? " 
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" Let him stay here quietly until dinner-time, 
sir, and I will persuade the others to forget it. 1 
am so much obliged to you, Dr. Moreland, I 
don't know how to thank you." 

" I am not sure that it is a wise step, Hugo, 
but we'll try him. Delawarr, you know that 
this affair cannot be kept from your father. It 
must appear in your report." 

"Yes, sir, but it won't be so bad. They 
won't mind so much. I — I — I want to 
say 



But whatever he wanted to say he could not 
say it. He was nearly choking, and could only 
gasp and look at Hugo. 

" He wants to say that he is grateful to you, 
Dr. Moreland, and that he'll show it by his 
doings, though he can't speak. And Cuthbert, 
won t you forget now how horrid I was ? Shake 
hands, won't you, Cuthbert ? " 

Cuthbert grasped the brown hand held out, 
and squeezed it hard. 

''I've been a beast," he said, with a heavy 
sob. 

The Doctor walked off and left the cousins 
together. Hugo reappeared only just in time 
for school at eleven ; and ^aa> xcsr^ tkwcJ\ ^xaazed 
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when the Doctor spoke to the boys from his 
desk, thus : — 

" Boys, at the earnest entreaty of Hugo Main- 
waring I have consented to forgive Cuthbert 
Delawarr, and to give him another chance of 
doing well ; and I sincerely hope that you will 
not ruin that chance by being too hard upon 
him. If Mainwaring can forgive him, surely 
others may do so easily." 

After school, Hugo had to persuade his school- 
fellows to " forget " Cuthbert's oflFences ; and he 
found this harder than to persuade the Doctor to 
" forgive " them. With many, however, he pre- 
vailed, but Peregrine Spencer utterly refused to 
speak to him, declaring that he could not at 
all understand Mainwaring's conduct. Boyland, 
however, relented, and Kivington was ready to 
do his best ; and so the poor culprit came among 
them again, a very shamefaced and downcast 
boy. 

Eodney was in what he termed ''a beastly 
funk," but Hugo relieved him from his fears. 

" Do you mean that he won't beat me ? " asked 
Eodney. 

" I do— he promised me." 

^' Very well, that's a comiot\.,'^\3i^o,\^^'^\.^^ 
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SO unkind again. I didn't think about it, you 
know." 

** Ah, old fellow ! " said Hugo somewhat sadly, 
" Fm afraid that's no excuse. We oitght to 
think." 



( i89 ) 



CHAPTER XII. 



A CHANGE. 



It cannot be said that Cuthbert Delawarr's life 
at Cleveland College was a very happy one after 
these events. Some of the boys would scarcely 
speak to him — his cousin Peregrine Spencer never 
even seemed to see him — and all made him feel 
that he had lost caste. From his strength and 
prowess in all games, he had been rather a 
favourite with many ; but now no one cared to 
have much to say to him, and he would have been 
lonely indeed but for Hugo and Eivington. He 
behaved better than could have been expected : he 
seemed so ashamed of his conduct that the cool- 
ness of his friends did not surprise him, and in a 
gruflf, growly kind of way he tried to respond to 
the kindness of the two who never, by word or 
look, reminded him of his disgrace. 

Hugo had not told his mother anytkiii^c^tVifi. 
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misfortunes, because he had felt so sure that in 
some way his innocence would be established, 
and he could not bear to make her anxious, 
particularly as in her last few letters she had 
complained of not feeling well. Now, however, he 
told her the whole story, confessing his own fault 
in having made Cuthbert his enemy by his want 
of courtesy and forbearance, and giving her a full 
account of all that had occurred. Her answer 
came by return of post. 

" My dear Hugo, — I can hardly hope to make 
you understand how happy your letter has made 
me. It has been the one aim of my life ever 
since you were given to me, to teach you the 
truth, and to bring you up in the fear and love 
of God. But though I have tried to teach you, 
I have known, of course, that unless God gave 
you His Holy Spirit in your heart, no teaching 
would make you His servant and son, serving 
Him for love. And when the time came for you 
to go to school, I thought with fear that now I 
must soon know whether my prayers for you had 
been answered or not : now I know that they 
have. You certainly were in the wrong to show 
such scorn and contempt, but you have seen 
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your fault and have learned a useful lesson. You 
may, and probably will, make many other mis- 
takes, but I am happy because I see that you 
know that the law of love is the law of our life, 
and that when you go wrong you are sorry for 
it, and know how to gain pardon and help to do 
better. It is only a beginning, but it is a right 
beginning. I pray that your path may be as the 
path of the just, that as a shining light shines 
more and more into the perfect day. If I do not 
live to see you grow up to manhood, it will 
comfort me to know that you have chosen the 
good part that cannot be taken from you. I am 
longing for the holidays. I have a cold and 
cannot go out, and I am lonely without you. 
But the time is drawing near. — Your loving 
mother, Agnes Mary Mainwaring." 

Hugo had enough of his mother s reserved and 
undemonstrative nature to know that when she 
wrote this letter, she had been in a state of joyful 
agitation not usual to her. The letter may seem 
to others stiff and unexpansive, but its severely 
simple words went straight to her son's heart, 
and the last sentences filled him with a vague 
uneasiness. In several of her later letters she 
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had spoken of this bad cold, and said that she 
was not feeling strong : but then she never was 
strong, and he had not felt alarm until now. But 
now he longed for the holidays, and quietly gave 
up an idea in which he had taken great pleasure 
— the idea of asking leave to bring Ned Riving- 
ton home with him. Poor Ned ! he would be all 
alone at school ! but Hugo felt that his mother 
would prefer to have him all to herself. So, 
without a word, he gave up his pleasant plan, of 
which he fortunately had said nothing to Riving- 
ton. Such a curious contrast as this pair of 
friends presented, and yet their friendship was 
growing closer every day. Rivington, with his 
tender, timid, gentle ways, and strong craving 
for sympathy, laying bare every thought and 
feeling to his chosen friend, even reading his 
father's letters to him, not much to Hugo's 
delight. Mainwaring, straightforward, decided, 
self-contained, reticent alike by nature and train- 
ing. He loved and admired Ned, but very often 
wondered at him. Ned was not disappointed at 
not being invited to go home with his friend, for 
in his humility and simplicity he had never 
dreamed of such a happiness. 

So the last few days of school came, and Hugo 
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was able to fix the twenty-fourth of December 
for his journey home. The examinations were 
over, and to his own great surprise, Hugo was 
the happy possessor of the silver medal for 
** Steady Progress" — the first prize! Nor was 
it for many a day that he knew that Peregrine 
Spencer had withdrawn his name from the com- 
petition on purpose to let him have it. 

The twenty-fourth came, and Kingsdale Hall 
was all alight and alive, for the youug master was 
coming home. Old Drake stood by the great 
hall door, ready to give Mrs. Main waring notice 
of the arrival of the carriage ; he had persuaded 
her to remain in the library, for it was a bitter 
day, and the large, lofty hall was a very cold 
place. Several servants were waiting about, and 
Agnes was ashamed of the impatience which 
made her open the library door every few 
minutes to look out for news. 

*'No, madam, not yet," said Drake. "The 
roads are so very heavy, Thomas can't drive fast." 

At last, however, the old man heard the wel- 
come sound ! He did not even stop to open the 
door, but calling to the other servants to do so, 
he hobbled across to the library door, opened it 
gently, and said— 
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" I think I hear the wheels now, madam." 

Agnes reached the door of the room just as 
Hugo, springing lightly up the wide stone steps, 
gained the hall door. 

" How do you do, everyone ? Where's mam- 
ma?" 

Oh, the glad, ringing voice 1 and oh, the 
strong young arms that clasped her close I The 
sorrow of separation was forgotten in a moment. 
Are not these meetings foretastes of the brighter, 
more lasting reunions which await us in the 
land that is very far off, — and yet, perhaps, so 
near? 

" Mamma, why, you are shaking all over. 
Mamma, you must sit down. Let me help 

you." 

And the strong fellow, as tall now as his 
mother herself, fairly carried her back to her 
easy-chair by the fire, and placed her in it. She 
was white and trembling, but held his hand and 
looked at him in silence. 

At last she said, "My son," with full content 
in her voice. 

" Mamma, you look very ill — ^you are so pale 
and thin ! " 

" Not so very bad, Hugo. You have been 
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" O Drake, how often have I thanked you for teaching me all those games 

and things ! " — Page 195. 
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looking at your red-cheeked schoolfellows until 
you have forgotten what a white affair I am. 
See, love, here is Drake, longing for a word ! '* 

" Drake, how often I have thanked you for 
teaching me all those games and things. I never 
knew till I went to school how much I owe you ! " 

" And you could hold your own. Sir Hugo ? 
You didn t feel out in the cold, sir ?"" 

" Not I! I would not let my mother tell you, 
because I wanted to tell you myself, Drake, that 
I took the prize for the mile race, and another 
for the high jump, at our sports in October. I 
have them among my things, and I think I ought 
to give them to you. And, mamma, look here. 
I'm very sure I ought to give this to you ! Tm 
sure you worked harder for it than I did ! " and 
the precious silver medal was displayed lying 
snugly in its blue velvet bed. Agnes certainly 
did feel proud of her boy. Drake departed in a 
state of high delight, and Hugo bent over his 
mother again. 

" My own dear little mother ! are you glad 
to have me at home again 1 " 

" I wonder if you can feel how glad/' she 
answered ; and something very like a tear glis- 
tened on her eyelashes. 
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That Christmas Day was a very happy one; 
but Hugo had not been many days at home 
before he became seriously alarmed about his 
mother. He had always been a manly boy, old 
for his years, and this new anxiety seemed to 
make him almost a man at once. Agnes found 
herself depending upon him, and resting in his 
care and tenderness in a way that oddly reversed 
their old positions. Yet it took her by surprise 
when one day he came home from a long ride 
and said to her — 

" Mamma, where do you think I have been ? " 

" I cannot say, dear. To the Wharf Woods, 
perhaps ? " 

" Quite in the other direction ! I went to 

B , and called on Dr. Atkins. I wanted to 

speak to him about you." 

" Hugo ! I hope Why did you do 

that, my son ? " 

"Because I am your son! and you have no 
one else to take care of you, mamma. So 
though I know I am only a big schoolboy, I 
thought I would try what I could do. He was 
very unwilling to answer me at first; didnt 
know what Mrs. Mainwaring would say to l^im ! 
but I coaxed and WWVeSi \i\\!L 1 ^^Y^viaded him 
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that I had a right to know. Just because there 
is no one else, mamma. You're not angry with 
me, are you ? " 

She made no answer, except by putting his 
hand against her cheek for a moment. 

" He told me that you are very delicate, and 
that he is sure you ought not to be here in 
winter and spring ; he says he has often wanted 
you to have some great gun from London to see 
you, but that you never would, and that you 
said you would not leave home while I am at 
school." 

" I could not, dear. I am a fool about my 
big boy ; I could not be further away." 

" Well, we must talk about that when we 
know what he will say, for — it must be con- 
fessed, mamma, and you must forgive me — I 
made him write ojff to the biggest gun of the 

whole lot, Dr. H , and bid him come here to 

see you. And all you have to do is to pay him 
one hundred pounds and to do what he tells 

you." 

"Hugo, you did not really — you audacious 
boy; I am quite angry with you." 

^' So I see, mamma, and I am very sorry. So 
now youVe scolded me and I've Vi^eii ^^\cisj^\i^^ 
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SO kiss me and forgive me. Indeed, Mrs. Main- 
waring, it was time that someone looked after you." 

The great man came in due time ; and after a 
careful examination of his patient, said that there 
was nothing seriously wrong as yet, that she 
was weak and low, her lungs delicate, and her 
strength very much run down ; that she certainly 
must leave England before the harsh spring 
winds set in, and ought to spend several winters 
and springs in a dry, mild climate. Finally, 
that she must not be allowed to fret, to be lonely, 
anxious, or weary ; and that if she remained 
abroad altogether for three or four years under 
favourable circumstances, she would probably be 
entirely restored to health. 

All this was said to Hugo as well as to his 
mother, for he had begged earnestly to be allowed 
to hear the great gun for himself. The said 
great gun thought that he had never seen any- 
thing more touching than those two ; the mother, 
still young and beautiful, leaning back in her 
chair with her head upon the boy's arms as he 
stood behind her, his dark eyes fixed upon the 
lips that were to speak her doom — and the glad 
relief that flooded those eyes when all was said — 
and was so mucli less t^ian \i\s» i^^x^. 
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** Hugo, darling," said Agnes, when the boy 
came back to her after seeing their guest off, 
" don't ask me to do it ! I have no one belong- 
ing to me. I should go all alone, perhaps to get 
worse, and die before you could be with me. I 
will take great care of myself. I will spend 
the winter and spring at Dawlish or Torquay, 
but don't ask me to go to Italy alone. There 
I lost my father — and your father. I think it 
would kill me to go there again — alone." 

Hugo was almost frightened, her manner was 
so unusual. 

" You must not go alone," he said tenderly, 
^' either there, or anywhere else. Now, listen 
to me, dear mother. I know you promised Sir 
Kodney to send me to school, and you have 
kept your promise. But you see you can t do 
without your troublesome son. And now that 
you are ill, if Sir Kodney could see us, he would 
say not to mind about that promise. I will tell 
you what we ought to do. Ned Rivington's 
father is at Madeira for his health. He is a 
good scholar, took honours at Oxford, and he is 
very far from rich, for he would dearly like to 
have Ned out there to grow strong and healthy, 
and he cannot afford it. Now yo\i and I ^v\i 
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Ned might go out to Madeira. Mr. Kivington 
will educate us both — ^Ned and me, I mean— 
and prepare us for college. I am nearly fifteen, 
so is Ned. By the time we are nineteen or 
twenty, you will be quite well and strong again, 
and then we can all come home, and Ned and I 
can go to Oxford. This plan, you see, gives liie 
a companion — my particular friend, too — and 
I know you would fancy I was lonely. And 
Madeira will be ever so much better for you 
than Italy." 

" My dear Hugo ! '' exclaimed Agnes, some- 
what overpowered by this burst of eloquence, 
" you really take away my breath." 

" Well — you see I was talking about it all 

luncheon time to Dr. H . I just told him 

that I feared you had too many sad thoughts 
connected with Italy to care much for going 
there : he said that Madeira was really ^e place 
for you, and all at once I thought of Mr. 
Kivington. I told him about Sir Kodney and 
all, and he said my plan is the best possible, 
and that you must not mind about — anything. 
He was very kind." 

• " But, dear Hugo, I promised to send you to 
school at fourteen.'' 
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*' And so you did, mamma." 
'* Yes — but you know it meant for some years." 
'* Of course, it did. But for all that, I cannot 
think that you are bound to send me back. 
You see, Sir Eodney could not know how things 
would be ; and if he were here now, he would 
say that my right place is wherever you are. 
Mamma, I will do just what you tell me — of 
course I shall, and not grumble. But, dear 
mamma, take a little time to think about it. 
Think of yourself, weak and ill, wanting much 
better care than I can give you, only there is no 
one to give it but me — all by yourself some- 
where, with nothing to do, and no one you love 
to talk to ; and poor me, fretting myself stupid 
at school, and not learning half as much as Mr. 
Eivington would teach me. Now in Madeira, 
with me to bother you and read to you, and to 
be always about — ^and Ned too — you would like 
Ned, mamma — and Mr. Eivington to visit you 
sometimes. Oh, we should get on most beau- 
tifully, and Dr. H says that in three or 

four years you would probably be quite strong, 
and that the climate would do me no harm. I 
asked that, because I knew you would want to 
know." 
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" Is that all he said, Hugo ? " asked Mrs. 
Mainwaring, looking steadily in the boy's face, 
which bore traces of agitation, even of tears. 

" No," Hugo answered, suddenly very grave. 
** I will tell you, mamma." 

But instead of telling her, he walked away to 
the window and stood looking out. After a 
brief pause he said huskily— 

*'He said that unless you were happy, and 
cheerful, and cared for, you would get worse. 
And oh, mamma, would Sir Eodney hesitate if 
he knew that ? " 

" No,*' she answered, " I think he would not." 

This conversation ended, however, without 
anything being settled. But in the evening 
Hugo produced a great gazetteer, and proceeded 
to look up Madeira. He fell perfectly in love 
with the description of it. The climate, the 
flowers, the distant snow-peaks, the men's queer- 
pointed caps, the vineyards, the litters in which 
his mother could be carried about, the excursions 
they would make, the fruit they would eat — he 
talked of all these things until he fairly talked 
Agnes into a wish to see it all for herself 1 
Finally, she gave her consent on one condition, 
that iff when slie was coisii.o\\i^Vj ^<i\,tl^d there, 
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she wished him to return to England and to 
school, he would obey without trying to change 
her determination. This he promised, and then 
a letter was written to Mr. Eivington, proposing 
the arrangement to him, and asking him to tele- 
graph his reply. He did so without delay, 
gladly agreeing to all that was proposed. This 
made everything right, and Mrs. Mainwaring 
and Hugo at once went to London, meaning to 
remain for a day or two, during which time 
Hugo was to run down to Brighton and tell the 
wonderful news to Ned. He had particularly 
asked Mr. Eivington to let him have that 
pleasure. 

It was not without some regret that the 
Mainwarings left Kingsdale ; but Hugo would 
not allow his to be seen, devoting himself to 
cheering his mother, who was rather low and 
nervous about the voyage at such a time of the 
year. She was so much better the next day, 
however, that he w^as able to leave her for a 
few hours without compunction, and so he set 
off on his way to Brighton. Poor Rivington's 
delight was almost too much for him ; hardly 
could he be persuaded to believe in his own 
happiness. Going to his fa.l\i^t, ^^^'^ ^>S^ 
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Hugo ! It was too wonderful to be real. But 
what Hugo wondered at more than Ned mar- 
velled at his own bliss, was that Dr. Moreland 
was quite sorry to lose him — Hugo ! 

"I am sure that Mr. Riving ton will do you 
justice," he said, "he is a fine scholar; if he had 
good health he would be a distinguished man. 
But Fm sorry you are going, Mainwaring. Your 
influence in the school had done good already, 
and I looked to you to introduce a higher tone ; 
but it can^t be helped. Your mother, of course, 
must be your first thought." 

" Dr. Moreland," said Hugo, " you will let 
Cuthbert come back, won't you ? " 

" I will, if he wishes it ; but I doubt that he 
will do so. You see, Spencer and several others 
won't speak to him, and I almost think it would 
be better for him to go elsewhere." 

" Will Mr. Griffith be here, sir ? " 

" No ; he has left me." 

Then Rivington made his appearance, ready 
for the journey, and no more remained but to 
say farewell. But early the next day Hugo 

went to his uncle Spencer's fine house in 

Square, and had a long private talk with 
Peregrine, and before t\iey ^^t\i^^ \v^ W^ %giaed 
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from his cousin a promise to be kind to poor 
Cuthbert, and to give him all the help he could 
in his endeavour to live down his bad character 
at Cleveland College. 

This done, Hugo was introduced to Mr. Spencer, 
who was very polite, and very much delighted to 
see his son so friendly with the young baronet. 
From the Spencer s, Hugo and Peregrine went 
to the Delawarr s. Here they were fortunate, 
for no one was visible but Cuthbert, as there 
had been a party the evening before, and Mrs. 
Delawarr was not yet up. Mr. Delawarr was 
out. Hugo had the satisfaction of seeing a 
thorough reconciliation between Peregrine and 
Cuthbert, who, however, looked very dismal 
when he heard that both Huo^o and Rivinojton 
were leaving the school. 

" I shall be as bad as ever,'' he muttered. " I 
know that. If you were there I might have 
some hope of myself." 

" Cuthbert ! " said Hugo earnestly, *' don't 
say that. What good could I do you ? I that 
am always making mistakes myself." 

'^ Yes ; but still you keep straight," said 
Cuthbert. 

'^ Because I am kept," aiiswe\:e,d K\i%^, " ^i3cA. 
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SO will you be kept if you ask it. You just read 
your Bible, Cuthbert, and really ask to be kept 
straight. I can't say what I mean, I wish I 
could ; but you'll learn for yourself if you will 
only begin. Will you, Cuthbert ? " 

" No use," replied Cuthbert ; but his tone was 
less unpromising than his words. Here Eodney 
made his appearance, and conversation was at an 
end, for first his delight at seeing Hugo and then 
his frantic wailings when he understood that he 
was to lose him were very noisy. However, 
having wept and bemoaned himself, he suddenly 
cheered up and coolly requested Hugo to let him 
go too. 

" I belong to you," said he. *' If Tm not your 
cousin I'm the next thing, and I've given you a 
present of me. AVhy not take me as well as 
Eivington? Tm not strong either. Tm a 
wretched, sickly little beast, and Peregrine 
Spencer said it. I daresay I should grow quite 
strong out there. And as to being good with- 
out you, Hugo, I never will. I don't even mean 
to try ; it would be of no use." 

" Don't be a fool, Eodney," growled Cuthbert. 
** You don't tliink Mrs. Main waring is going to 
be bothered with youl "So, were ^xi^^c^ XLoither. 
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Hes had about enough of you, I should 
think." 

"Hugo loves me," said the child gravely, 
** bad as I am ; and his mother must be awful 
good. I do think if she knew she'd let me go ; 
and if not, I shall just go to the dogs." 

A conclusion at which the elder boys could 
not help laughing, though Kodney was grave 
enough. But he was right ; Hugo had a real 
affection for his " goblin page," and his mother 
had a very kind heart. Between them it was 
arranged that Kodney should be one of the party, 
to remain with them for at least a few months. 
Mr. Delawarr's consent was given as soon as 
asked, and his wife, too, was well pleased. They 
both considered Rodney "as good as provided 
for," only wondering a little, privately, why 
young Mainwaring was fond of him, as they did 
not consider him a very engaging child. 

In a few days the party sailed for Madeira. 



( 2o8 ) 



CHAPTER XIII. 



GROWN UP. 



Four years and some months passed before any 
of the party who sailed for Madeira on that 
bleak January day revisited England. Even 
Rodney Delawarr, who was at first invited only 
for a few months, had remained with the Main- 
warings all the time. At first he was really 
uncommonly troublesome, and Drake was never 
weary of mentally contrasting him with what 
Hugo had been at that age — much to Hugo's 
advantage. There seemed to be some twist in 
Rodney's mind, which prevented him from per- 
severing in the paths of virtue ; he would go on 
tolerably well for weeks, and then break out 
with some utterly impish performance, reducing 
Hugo to despair. But Mrs. Mainwaring had 
unfailing patience with him, often saying that 
but for Rodney \iet \ite ^o^^\^ \i^ q^^^<^ M^eless 
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and far too smooth and easy, so that she was 
glad to have him to make her feel that she 
could still do good to some one. For a time 
Hugo taught the child himself, but this was not 
found to answer, and Mr. Rivington, with some 
reluctance, undertook his education. Eodney, 
who respected no one but Hugo, played such 
pranks upon the delicate, gentle clergyman, that 
it became clear that some punishment must be 
resorted to, which the boy would fear more than 
he feared being kept indoors, or even sent to 
bed. And a certain youthful naval officer with 
whom Hugo had made acquaintance, was so 
unkind as to assert that a sound flogging was 
what the youngster wanted. After some hesi- 
tation — ^for Mrs. Mainwaring hated the idea of 
it — Drake was instructed to administer the 
necessary correction. Rodney howled most dis- 
mally, and declared that he wished to go home ; 
but when Hugo said ** very well," he howled 
even more, and said he did not mind any 
amount of flogging if only he might stay ! After 
this, Drake was occasionally appealed to with 
excellent effect^ — things went on better, and 
Rodney was very much improved before the 
time came for their return to Hvx^liaxA* \^. Sa. 
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doubtful that this would have taken place so 
soon but for the death of Mr. Riviugton. Poor 
Ned, now quite alone in the world so far as 
relations were concerned, grieved sadly for his 
father, and Mrs. Mainwaring told Hugo that 
it would be far better for him to return to 
England. 

*' Every day that we remain here now only 
makes going away worse for the poor fellow," 
she said, " and yet, you know, he cannot stay 
here always. And I ana stronger than I ever 
was before — and it is high time for you to go to 
Oxford." 

So home they all went, and remained a day or 
so in town to allow the young men to look up 
their old friends, and also to give an opportunity 
of coming to an understanding with Mr. Dela- 
warr about Rodney. 

Taking that young gentleman with him, and 
leaving Rivington to escort Mrs. Mainwaring, 
who had some shopping to do, Hugo went to 
Mr. Delawarr's house. He asked for Mr. Cuth- 
bert, and was informed that he was at home. 
The servant led the way to a tiny sitting-room, 
which smelt very strongly of tobacco, and left 
them there. 
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'* Say that two old schoolfellows want to see 
him/' said Hugo. " We'll see if he knows you, 
Eodney," he went on when the man was gone. 
*' I don't think I should, you are so grown and 
changed." 

The sound of some one charging down stairs, 
and then a tremendous bump against the door, 
gave Eodney no time for a reply- The door 
burst open, much as if it were used to be 
bumped open in this way, and in came a tall, 
broad-shouldered, awkward-looking young man. 
There was a look of great strength in spite of 
his awkwardness, and the broad, unintellectual 
face had a half-shy, half-sulky expression, which 
vanished like magic when his eyes alighted upon 
Hugo. A real, good hearty smile, which changed 
the whole face and brightened the rather sleepy 
eyes, made Hugo almost doubt that this was 
really Cuthbert. 

" Hugo 1 " he cried, *' I didn't know you were 
coming back. Hugo, old boy," holding his 
hand tight, " I didn't know. Hugo, is it really 
you ? " 

" Why, of course it is ! I'm so glad to see 
you, Cuthbert 1 We only arrived last night, and 
our resolution to come home was rather sudden. 
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Ned's father died, you know, and we'd all got 
so fond of him that we thought a change was 
wanted. Who is this, Cuthbert ? What do you 
think of my goblin page now ? " 

Cuthbert laughed at the words, but held out 
his hand kindly enough to the boy, who was no 
beauty even now, but less like a goblin than 
when he left England. 

** Your goblin page," said Cuthbert ; " such 
a laugh as we had the other day about that. 
Something made me take up a volume of Scott 
in Spencer's rooms, and I came upon the goblin, 
and a picture of him waving his arms, you know. 
It was as like what Kodney was as if it were 
done for him ; and if you'll believe me, it was 
only then that I saw the meaning of Peregrine's 
name for him. I used to think he was saying 
gobbling page, and couldn't think why, as Rod- 
ney had a very poor appetite. You've a better 
one now, I expect, Rodney. Your mother and 
the girls are in the drawing-room, you'd better 
go to her. I'll bring Hugo up presently." 

Rodney went, and the two old enemies were 
left alone. 

''What a giant you've grown, Cuthbert I 
You^d make two oi me-, awd as to Ned, you 
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could blow him away. Where is Peregrine 
Spencer now ? " 

" He is at his father's. Spencer is going to be 
a genius, I believe. He has done wonders at 
Oxford, and is going in for a fellowship. You're 
going to Oxford, I suppose ? '' 

** Yes, both of us. Ned means to be a clergy- 
man." 

Cuthbert groaned, then seemed to think deeply 
for a minute, and finally said very eagerly — 

" Hugo, you were very kind to me long ago. 
If I am anything like what I ought to be, I owe 
it to you. I have done pretty well at school 
since then, as far as character goes; but oh, 
Hugo, I wonder can you and will you help me 
again now ? " 

"To be sure I will, if I can. YouVe left 
school, I suppose ? '' 

" Last year, and now my father insists on 

sending me to St. *s to study for the Church. 

I might get through as an * illiterate,' he says, 
and it's the only way I ever could. Now, it is 
not as it used to be ; it's not that I don't care or 
never think ; but I'm not fit for it. I have done 
well since you left us, kept straight — ^yes, I know 
what you mean ; been kept, I ought to %^^ . ?>n5>X» 
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rm such a stupid hound. I hate reading. If 
Tm let alone I shall have forgotten all my Greek 
and Latin in six months. I tried for Woolwich 
and couldn't pass ; tried for the Civil Service and 
got spun there too. And so my father says Tm 
too dull for anything else ; but I must scrape 
through for the Church, and then you will give 
me a living. Now, Hugo, promise me on your 
honour that you never will I '^ 

There was no doubting his sincerity. No one 
ever pleaded harder to get something than did 
Cuthbert for a promise that he should never get 
it. Hugo laughed and said — 

** There is only one living in our gift, and my 
mother and I mean to give it to Ned.'' 

" Hurrah, hurrah ! " shouted Cuthbert. 

'*Hush, you noisy fellow; listen to me. It 
will never do to tell your father this. He would 
say very truly that Ned might change his mind, 
or fifty things might happen. You must come 
and talk to my mother. We go down to-mor- 
row, and do you come to us next week and pay 
me a visit ; then we'll talk to mamma, and she 
will advise you. Perhaps, you know, you ought 
to obey your father ? '' 

''Perhaps — TW try to ^o t:\^\,. "Sj^^Ju 1 xsi^ht 
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be a decent kind of fellow if I had good hard 
work to do. That's what my broad shoulders 
were meant for. My great wish is to emigrate ; 
I should be a first-class emigrant. Tm as strong 
as a horse, and I actually like roughing it. If I 
could go to Manitoba, now — or even enlist ! but 
I pity the people I'd have to preach to ! " 

"Well, don't say anything more till we talk 
it over at Kingsdale. Tell me about the other 
fellows at Cleveland. How is Boyland, and 
what is he doing ? " 

" He's articled to his father, a solicitor here in 
London. Boyland is the same old Fred, full of 
fun and mischief. He never sees me without 
asking when you are coming home. You must 
see old Boyland." 

*' And Osborne ? Oh, how well I remember 
getting Osborne to run bump against the doctor, 
and the face he made ? How is Osborne ? " 

"Least said soonest mended! Osborne is 
— I don't know where. He got expelled 
about a month after you went abroad, and 
since then I believe he has gone from bad to 
worse." 

** Poor fellow ! Old Collins, Cuthbert ? " and 
so on for more than an hour. It was a great 
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surprise to find that William Manlegh, head boy 
in Hugo's day, had not yet distinguished himself 
in any particular way. He, Cuthbert said, was 
in his uncle's counting-house, and just as good a 
fellow as ever. Hugo must " certainly look him 
up too." 

"Well, then, suppose we go upstairs that I 
may pay my respects to Mrs. Delawarr, and see 
my uncle about Kodney, and then you and I can 
go out and see these fellows. I do want to see 
old Boyland and Peregrine." 

" Oh, Peregrine's a great man now," said 
Cuthbert, leading the way upstairs. " Here, 
maam, here's Sir Hugo Mainwaring come to 
see you," was his style of introduction. 

" Oh, Sir Hugo— I have so much to thank you 
for," said Mrs. Delawarr, her usually discontented 
face positively bright for once. "My boy is 
so improved — I should never have known him. 
You have been so kind to him too, and so has 
Mrs. Mainwaring. I hope she is making some 
stay in town, that I may thank her." 

" She will be at 's all to-day ; but, if 

possible, we go home to-morrow," said Hugo. 
"I am glad you think Eodney improved; he 
certainly has grown qvx\t^ statow^" 
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" And handsome/' put in Kodney, with a 
grin. 

" Less like an ape, anyhow/* remarked Cuth- 
bert. ** There's my father on the stairs, I'll 
call him in." 

Mr. Delawarr came in, and said all that was 
right and proper ; but his pompous manner had 
increased considerably, and so had his person. 
He had grown enormously fat, and when he 
waved his hands in a dignified and condescend- 
ing way, he looked so comical that Hugo could 
hardly keep his countenance. However, he con- 
trived to do so, and presently asked for a few 
words apart with his uncle, which was evidently 
a very welcome request. 

" My mother joins me in this, Uncle Dela- 
warr : we have become very fond of Kodney, 
and she wishes to be allowed to consider him as 
her own — to educate him, and put him into a 
profession. We will charge ourselves with him 
altogether, if you consent — and his mother, of 
course — to give him to us." 

It is no exaggeration to say that Hugo might 
have had two or three more young Delawarrs if 
he had asked for them. There were plenty of 
children, and not much money^ tha\ik% to^ <ix%- 
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play and extravagance. So Rodney was made 
over to his chosen protector, who cruelly car- 
ried him oflF the very next day to Brighton, being 
determined that his mother should not be troubled 
with the wayward boy when by herself at Kings- 
dale. 

Hugo thoroughly enjoyed his visits to Boyland 
and Manlegh, and also the run down to Brighton 
to see Dr. Moreland and leave Rodney at the 
school. The boy who had been head of the 
junior school in his day was now head boy, 
which made Hugo, he declared, feel like a grand- 
father. Rodney found several of his old ac- 
quaintances still in the school, and so was likely 
to get on well. Hugo found that a good many 
changes had taken place in the working of the 
school. There were prayers now, both morning 
and evening; and instead of a few boys going 
to Evensong, and the rest spending the Sunday 
evening as they liked, there was now a service 
in the school-room, and " Dr. Moreland preaches 
a regular jolly little sermon, all for us boys,'' as 
Jones junior expressed it. There was a Scrip- 
ture class now, and the under-masters were far 
more carefully chosen than of old. All this 
Hugo heard or xamaTk^^i \^\\Xi ^^^ ^Wsare, 
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But had be been told that these changes were 
the result of a great change in Dr. Moreland, and 
that this change began in the half-incredulous 
surprise he felt at Hugo*s own conduct to Cuth- 
bert Delawarr, he would certainly have refused 
to believe it. 

Hugo was much impressed by Peregrine Spencer, 
whose brilliant talents made him indeed a cousin 
to be proud of. They had a delightful evening 
together. Peregrine was going abroad for the 
" Long," so when they parted they were not 
likely to meet again till they met at college. 

" And I expect you to be good to Ned and 
me," said Hugo laughing, " to look after us and 
see that, we don't disgrace ourselves.'' 

Peregrine smiled, and glanced at Ned. 

" You may be sure that I will do what I can 
for you, Hugo. I owe far more to you than you 
can ever owe to me. I was on the way to grow 
up an educated heathen when I first met you.'' 

Hugo stared ; and when Peregrine was gone, 
he said — 

" What do you suppose he meant, Ned ? " 

" What he said, old fellow. Don't you see 
for yourself that there's a great change in 
Spencer ? " 
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'* He was always the best fellow going," an- 
swered Hugo half angrily. ** I don't see any 
change in him." 

Cuthbert Delawarr came to Eangsdale in a 
few days, and, when he left it, it was settled 
that he was to have his own way, his cousin 
lending him money, as soon as they were both of 
age, to buy land in Manitoba. In the meantime, 
Mrs. Main waring was to make him a small allow- 
ance, so that he could go at once to Canada and 
spend the interval in learning practical farming, 
living with a cousin of Dr. Moreland*s, who was 
settled out there, and doing very well. 

" Hugo," said Cuthbert, as the cousins stood 
together, perhaps for the last time on earth, in 
the little cabin which was to be his abode during 
the voyage to Quebec — " Hugo, I*ve never said 
a word to you about that time at school. Tve 
tried, but always got chokey. But I must now — 
for I may never see you again. You saved me, 
Hugo. I should have been ruined out and out 
if I had been sent home ; and besides, I began 
to think you were so different — and I began to 
see why. You have been the making of me, 
Hugo, for this world, and, I hope, for the next." 

'^ Don't, old fellow. It e.o\3\^ tic^'^ \i^^^ been 
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me. I often look back at that time and think 
how hard I tried to keep all to myself. It was 
very fortunate for me that what happened 
showed me that I was in the wrong, and might 
do great harm." 

** You did me great good, and others too. 
There's the bell. Good-bye, old Hugo — God 
bless you." 

When, a few days afterwards, Hugo told his 
mother what Cuthbert had said, her answer 
was — 

" Ye are My witnesses ; but, Hugo, I think you 
were a very unwilling witness ! Still, you see, 
it was all overruled for good. And very likely 
they would not have minded you if you had 
been trying to influence them. It is living the 
life, not talking the talk, that really makes an 
impression." 

" Indeed, that is true," said Kivington. "When 
I first went there I jawed away, and only made 
the fellows angry. Well, Hugo, I suppose Oxford 
is very like school in some things ; it is a fresh 
start for you and me, and I do hope we shall 
* live the life,* and both keep ourselves and help 
others.'* 

" Oh, we shall be kept," answeted H^5.^ \ *^ \s^ 
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as to helping others, we shall be only ' new boys/ 
you know, and it won*t do to fancy ourselves 
better than the rest. There*s Spencer now, he 
might talk of helping. I hope he will help us, 
I know." 

And Kivington, not for the first time, felt that 
his friend's perfect simplicity, and the absence 
of self-consciousness which his words indicated, 
were very enviable possessions. 

Mrs. Mainwaring, listening quietly, smiled 
and murmured to herself— 

"I am a very happy mother." 



THE END. 
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